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The High Gluten Flour That “Giger se YY 
Packs A High Profit Punch! i Me 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 
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IT’S A FACT: more of the 
successful and quality- 
minded hearth bread and 
roll bakers use Interna- 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
than any other brand. 
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‘Your Bakew These finely corrugated, precision-a 


continually year-in and year-out 


Desewes the Beat 


many steps in the production of tl 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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RY =~ g Any piscatorialist will point 
ay “<=. out the merits of his tackle at 
7 «~*~ the drop of a Whirlwind spin- 


ner. And similarly, we’re proud of our modern 
mills and facilities resulting from our con- 
stant program of modernization. 

But even with this extra-special tackle, no 


fisherman can land every fish . . . any more 
than we can secure every flour order. There 
are a lot of fine orders from a lot of fine 
accounts that we haven’t pulled in, even 
though we are bakery flour specialists . . . and 
we are continually investing in facilities to 
perfect our services to bakers 
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If you are not using our specialized services 
although a great many other leading bakers are), ep 
why not send a part of your business / i 
our way. We’ll be happy to pay the freight on 
your call or wire ...and give you the most 
pleasing product and service you have ever had! 








FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Seaway Will Hike 
Montreal Trade, 
Survey States 


MONTREAL — A considerable in- 
crease in grain movement through 
the port of Montreal as a result of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has been 
predicted by a research group from 
McGill University. The panel of Mc- 
Gill economists worked in association 
with 25 top business, banking and 
shipping executives in preparing the 
survey 

Montreal can expect a net annual 
increase of 65 million bushels of 
Canadian and U.S. grain, a 56% in- 
crease over current grain traffic by 
1964, the report predicts. This gain 
will be at the expense of other ports 

probably 25 million from the Pa- 
cific coast ports, mainly Vancouver, 
and about 12 million bushels from 
Maritime ports on the east coast. An- 
other 30 million bushels or more is 
expected to come from an increase 
in U.S. grain flowing via the seaway 
into Montreal for trans-shipment to 
overseas markets. 

The economists caution that their 
prediction is largely based on the 
assumption of a strong ocean freight 
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market—‘“business chasing _ ships 
rather than freighters seeking busi- 
ness.” 


The report warned: “In truth, the 
prevalence of a weak ocean freight 
market or weak external demand for 
Canadian grain could have serious 
adverse implications for Montreal's 
trans-shipment business. The losses 
could be particularly severe if both 
conditions appeared in the post-sea- 
way era.” 
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Outlook Brightens 
For Spring Wheat; 
Prices Turn Softer 


MINNEAPOLIS—Marked improve- 
ment of the spring wheat crop as a 
and arrival of the first offer- 
ings of early cuttings at major mar- 
kets Aug. 4 resulted in a sharp drop 
in the premium basis at Minneapo- 
lis, along with drastic downward re- 
vision of flour prices. 

Good weather in recent days over 
the Dakotas brought a considerable 
upgrading in line elevator forecasts 
of the yield and quality of the spring 
wheat harvest. In some areas wheat 
considered poor until a few days ago 
is now being reported as average, and 
average yields are now being predict- 
ed as super’or. Some yields in central 
and southeast South Dakota are be- 
ing reported at 20 to 25 bu. acre. 
Test we'ghts are being reported at 
60 lb. In some portions of the Red 
River Valley the spring wheat yield 
is being forecast at 26 bu. acre. 

The arrival of more than 860 cars 
of wheat at Minneapolis Aug. 4, much 
of it new offerings out of the Dako- 
tas. caused a lowering of 5¢ bu. on 
diversion point premiums and 5 to 7¢ 
on local premiums, all on top of pre- 
vious decl'nes registered last week. 

Cash premiums on spring wheat of 
14% protein were dropped approxi- 
mately 32¢ between July 25 and Aug. 
4. Spring wheat bakery flour prices, 
as a result, moved downward 38¢ in 
the same period 

Barring inclement weather, the 
spring wheat harvest is expected to 
spread rapidly about Aug. 10, probab- 
ly taking until the last of August to 
cover the entire area because of the 
spotty condition of some stands due 
to varying conditions of weather 


whole 


earlier in the season. 
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International Wheat Agreement: 





USDA PURCHASES 
FLOUR FOR BOLIVIA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week pur- 
chased 2.7 million pounds of 72% ex- 
traction flour for shipment to Bolivia 
under an International Cooperation 
Administration program. The award 
went to Flour Mills of America, Inc., 


WASHINGTON — As the final 
accounting for the business trans- 


Kansas City, at $4.767 cwt., f.a.s. acted under the International 
Galveston, Houston and Beaumont, Wheat Agreement for the crop 
Texas, to be delivered during the pe- year 1957-58 goes to within two 
riod Aug. 25 through Sept. 27, 1958. days of the end of the crop year 


July 31, figures reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in- 


The award Calls for shipment of 500,- 
000 Ib. ex mill Aug. 25, 1 million 


pounds ex mill Sept. 8 and 1.2 million dicate that 25.8% of the wheat 
pounds ex mill Sept. 22. The balance moving under the pact from the 
of the order, approximately 8.3 mil- U.S. went in the form of flour. 


Thus further evidence is provided 
of the important part played by 
flour in maintaining American 
wheat business in export markets. 
The figure also underlines the un- 
diluted demand for American 
branded flours on the part of dis- 
criminating overseas buyers. 


lion pounds, was rejected because of 
price and will be subject to renewed 
bids due not later than 4 p.m. (EDT) 
Aug. 6, for acceptance not later than 
1 pm. (EDT) Aug. 7. Quotations 
should reflect f.a.s. prices East, West 
or Gulf Coast ports. 





a. On the other hand, the degree of 

Standard Dividend interest evinced by overseas buyers 
KANSAS CITY—The Standard _. in purchasing under the umbrella of 
Milling Co. of Kansas City has de- IWA is considerably less than that 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5¢ per shown in the crop year 1956-57. Just 
share on Class A and Class B com- under one third of the total quota 
mon stock of the corporation, payable operated by IWA remained uncom- 








Sept. 2 to stockholders of record mitted at July 29 and the figures 
Aug. 15. yet to be published for July 30-31 
The Farm Bill: 
- 
Fog, Confusion, Oratory Surround 
— o .- 
Congressional Debate on Legislation 
By JOHN CIPPERLY mum level of price support for corn 
Northwestern Miller Washington at not less than $1.10 bu. and for 
Correspondent cotton at not less than 30¢ lb. mid- 
dling inch. For the latter crop this 


WASHINGTON — Brushing a- 
side the fog, confusion and congres- 
sional chamber oratory which sur- 
round the debate on leg- 


level of support will start in the 1961 
crop year. For corn, the minimum 
level of support will be not less than 


current $1.10 bu. for the 1959 crop year. In 








islation, it is safe to forecast that the case of corn. this means that all 
there will be a farm bill this ses- corn, no matter where grown, will be 
sion—and along the lines requested supported at not less than that level 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- or the higher of $1.15 or 60° of par- 
culture. ity 
Other feed grains will be supported 
Basically, it will provide a mini- FARM BILL, pag 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
Mi eT AUGUST 5, 1958 
FINANCIAL REPORT—Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. reports 
on its financial status Page 5 
ONTARIO WHEAT PROBLEM—The newly organized Ontario 


wheat producers’ marketing board is facing difficulty finding a 
home for the new crop now being harvested 


ACCURATE WEIGHING—Bakers are given some advice on correct 
weighing procedures 


WANT BETTER WHITE BREAD ?—A bakery consultant suggests 
improvement of fermentation procedures 


— INDUSTRY STATISTICS — 
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Flour Moves 25% U.S. Sales; 
Near One Third Quota Remains 


are unlikely to alter that proportion 
materially. 

The volume of sales recorded by 
USDA for the U.S. trade is 89,251,000 
bu., of which 66,194,000 bu. moved 
as wheat and 23,057,000 bu. as flour 

At this time last year, however, 
U.S. total sales under IWA auspices 
were 122,641,000 bu. 


The American quota for 1957-58 is 
128,493,000 bu. and the balance re- 
maining unsold at July 29 was 339.- 
242,000 bu. Australia has sold 12,933.,- 
000 bu. out of a quota of 29,432,000 


and Canada 77,229,000 out of 100,- 
089,000 bu. The Argentine, France 
ind Sweden have a combined quota 


of 36,633,0000 bu. and only 12,164,000 


bu. have been moved. The operative 
date of accounting for these coun- 
tries, other than the U.S., is July 25 
1958 . 
The total guaranteed quantity un 
der the pact is 294,647,000 bu. and 


the amount rem mitted 
s 103.070.0000 bu 
Of the 42 count subscribing t 
the agreement, only 14 have taken 
up their full quotas, though of the 
larger participants the Netherlands 
with only 1,942,000 bu. re- 
maining out of a quota of 25,721,000 


aining uncom 


res 


) 
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bu. Nine countries—aAustria, Brazil 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
South Africa and Yugoslavia—had 
not bought any wheat under IWA 
during the whole of the crop year 
to July 25. Other countries have 
lifted only a minor part of their 


respective commitments 


Latest Business 


The USDA report indicates that 
during the period July 23-29 this 
year, the Commodity Credit Corp 


confirmed sales of 247,000 bu. for rec- 
ording under the 1957-58 quotas 
Sales for the week under review in- 
cluded 23,329 cwt. in the form of 
flour, 54,000 bu. in wheat equivalent, 
and: 193.000 bu. wheat. Haiti was the 
chief buyer 
The department has also reported 
the cumulative sales by the U.S 
through July 29 against quotas for 
the crop year 1958-59 as follows 
Wheat Flour 
00 bu 000 bu 
Belgium S 
Costa Rica 21 
Cuba 876 33 
Dom. Repub 3 2 
El Salvador 
Germany 4.699 
Guatemala 103 9 
Honduras 7? 
Japan 82 
Liberia 
Netherlands 28 434 
Norway 2 
Panama 30 
Ph PP es 12 
Veneruela 3 2! 


King Midas Division 
Opens New Office 


NEW YORK The 
division of King Midas Flour 
Minneapolis, is opening a new 
Park Ave Manhasset, 
N.Y. The new te lephone 
number will be MAnhasset 7-7603 
David Wilson and David F. W 
will work out of this office 


eastern durum 
sales 


Mills 
office it 2 
Long Island 
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PAKISTAN’S WHEAT CROP 


D IS THE STAFF OF Lire - 


KARACHI PAKISTAN The 
wheat harvest in Pakistan this year 
will be about the same as last year 


142 million bushels 
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Impact of the St. 


HAT WILL BE THE effect of the St. 
W Lawrence Seaway on the grain and flour 
business of the U.S. and Canada? Although not 
scheduled to be opened until next April, it is al- 
ready the subject of argument within the trade. 

The $475 million seaway will rid the 2,000 mile 
route from the Lakehead to the Atlantic of the 
last big bottleneck to ocean freighters and big 
lakers—the 135-mile stretch of rapids between 
Lake Ontario and Montreal. 

Two of the most important ports vitally inter- 
ested in the seaway are Buffalo and Montreal. A 
research group from Montreal's McGill Univer- 
sity has predicted a major increase in grain ton- 
nage handled by the port, as the news story on 
page 3 relates. There appears to be no lack of op- 
timism among the McGill economists or among 
the business, banking and shipping men they con- 
sulted. 


5 


But what of American ports? Specifically, what 
of Buffalo? One authority has it that inevitably 
overseas grain will be shipped through the seaway 
from Lake ports further west than Buffalo—ports 
nearer to the areas where the grain is grown. In 
this respect, prospects appear bright for Duluth, 
Minn. Leaders there are already gearing their 
plans for greater activity. Toledo, too, is optimis- 
tic for the future. 

On the other hand, it is felt that seaway tolls, 
which merely add to present shipping costs, will 
be so high that the most economical method of ex- 
porting grain still will be to send it by water to 
Buffalo and trans-ship it to coastal ports by rail. 

Naturally, Buffalo’s continued prosperity as a 
trans-shipping center is predicated on the fact that 
the seaway will be closed for around five months 
in the year and during that time transfer business 
will go on unabated. And here is year-round point 


Grain Supplies and the 

HE MEETING OF NIKITA Khrushchev of 

Russia and Mao Tze-tung of Red China last 
week could have profound significance for the 
western world, a significance comparable with 
that which accompanied the meeting of the Rus- 
sian and German representatives in August, 1939. 
The accord then reached between Stalin and Hitler 
helped to spark World War II. 

There is a saying in Europe: “War ne’er be- 
gins ’til harvest’s in,” and that was true both in 
1914 and 1939. A plentiful supply of grain is an 
important line of defense for any aggressor and 
Hitler pointed the lesson even further when he be- 
gan stockpiling back in 1935. Shortage of food has 
brought many a country to its knees in the past. 


It is not lost upon Mr. Mao that a famine 
coupled with a warlike adventure could mean the 
collapse of his regime. Famine is no unaccustomed 
thing to the Chinese and it has stemmed in the 
past not from poor harvests but from devastation 
by floods, resulting from the decay of water con- 
servancy practices in the past 100 years. The gov- 
ernment realizes that water control is one of its 
most important tasks for without it any harvest 
is almost certain of damage to some degree, if not 
of complete ruination. 


This year the Chinese winter wheat harvest 
has hit an all-time high of 1,174,400,000 bu. and 
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VF ditorials 


Lawrence Seaway 
in Buffalo’s favor 
seaway may, indeed, be slightly 
other routes, but the service will be slower than 
shipping to the Atlantic seaboard by rail and 
thence by boats to European ports 

One transportation expert says that it will 
probably take from 10 days to two weeks to ship- 
board from Buffalo through the seaway 
by rail and ship only eight or nine days are re- 
quired. 

What are the prospects of ocean freighters 
making the complete run from inland ports out 
into the Atlantic and across the There 
are shipping men who declare that such trade will 
be uneconomic for owners. The freighters will not 
be able to secure sufficient inbound cargo to war- 
rant a 2,000 mile journey into the North American 
heartland to pick up full cargoes of grain. They 
feel that the trade will still be left to the lakers 
and the grain transferred at intermediate ports 
to ocean-going vessels, with Montreal ranking 
highly for increased business, according to the 
McGill report. 

If the ocean freighters so choos 
the way for their cargoes, then a major argument 
may develop because the U.S. inland ports may 
assuredly expect to be rated as subsidy-basing 
ports in the way that ports on the West Coast, the 
Atlantic and the Gulf are rated. They may feel 
that this will be the only way to make them com- 
petitive. There is scope for dissension here 

The railroads may be expected to voice some 
strong complaints—even stronger than they have 
voiced publicly and privately in the past. Rail- 
roaders say they are being compelled, as taxpay- 
ers, to compete with a tax-supported facility and 
there is some merit in their arguments. But prog- 
ress cannot be stayed and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is looked upon as the epitome of progress. 


Ability to Make War 


all grain crops together show an increase of 69% 
over last year, the People’s Daily, an official news- 
paper, claims. Much of this increase was provided 
by higher wheat yields—up 71% in North China 
and the Daily exults that China can produce all 
the grain she needs. If that is so, then many.of the 
people must be living at the starvation level. 

However, the most important fact behind this 
development is the indication that the new water 
conservancy methods of the Red Chinese have 
withstood a severe test. There is little danger that 
the record harvest will be damaged to any major 
degree by floods. What the Chinese fear is a com- 
bination of the melting snows of Tibet and the 
heavy summer rains. This year the spate on the 
Yellow River, resulting from those two factors, 
was higher than in 1954 when floods occurred and 
even higher than in 1931 when the worst and most 
devastating flood in living memory occurred. The 
crest has already reached the sea and the dykes 
held. 

The Chinese granaries are filling; the first line 
of defense is ready for whatever adventure Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Mao decide upon. But if they 
think that plentiful supplies of grain provide them 
with an ace, they had better take a look at the 
amount of grain available in storage for the people 
of the U.S. Surpluses might yet prove a blessing 
for North America. 


total cost of shipping via the 
lower than by 


whereas 


ocean? 


to come all 
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Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Reports Profit of $1,064,658 


DENVER — Net income of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1958, 
amounted to $1,064,658, or $1.93 per 
share, the company’s annual report 
disclosed, The net income was be- 
low the previous year, when an 
adjusted per-share income of $2.35 
Was earned. 


The year presented “a combination 
of many difficult problems for the 
milling industry and your company,” 
Robert M. Pease, president, said in 
his statement to the stockholders. 

Dividends aggregating $773,475 
were declared during the fiscal year 
and were paid quarterly at the rate 
of 35¢ per share. For the previous 
fiscal year, consolidated net income 
was $1,492,915 which is at the rate 
of $2.70 per share of common stock. 
Last year’s income, however, includ- 
ed a non-recurring credit of approxi- 
mately $191,000 so that, as indicated 
in the annual report for last year, it 
might be said that the consolidated 
net income from normal operations 
for the year was approximately $1,- 
300,000, or at the rate of $2.35 per 
share of common stock, Mr. Pease 
reported 

“Drouth conditions in some areas 
ind wet harvests in other areas 
greatly reduced the quantity of wheat 
normally available to several of the 
mills of the company. In addition, in 
some areas adequate supplies of re- 





REPORT DETAILS FMA 
PURCHASE PRICE 


DENVER—In the annual report to 
the stockholders of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., the purchase 
price of the St. Louis properties of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, was detailed by Robert M. 
Pease, president of C M & E. Land, 
buildings, machinery, Warehouse, of- 
fice building and fixtures of the St. 
Louis property were obtained for 
$1,555,000 cash, including flour mills 
with 11,000 sacks daily capacity, con- 
crete storage of 2 million bushels, and 
bulk flour storage of 53,000 sacks. 





quired milling quality wheat were not 
available from normal sources. The 
presence of these factors forced your 
company to supplement its usual 
wheat acquisitions by purchases in 
other areas that are not ordinarily 
tributary to the company’s mills. Ac- 
cordingly, the company, in many in- 
stances, had to incui additional costs 
in order to provide the high quality 
standard of flour upon which the 
company has built its reputation. An 
abundance of corn and feed grains 
at times adversely influenced the 
value of millfeed, thereby reducing 
the company’s recovery from sales 
of the millfeed by-product that arises 
from the production of flour. In- 
creased rail freight rates and in- 
creased use of motor trucks for the 
transportation of wheat and flour 
created problems in meeting compe- 
titive conditions in several markets,” 
the C M & E president remarked. 

“The Bureau of the Census reports 
indicate that wheat flour production 
by mills in the U.S. increased slightly 
during the last fiscal year. The cen- 
sus reports indicate, however, that 
notwithstanding a reduction in the 
number of flour mills in operation, 
flour capacity increased _ slightly. 


There was, therefore, no important 
change in the excess capacity problem 
that has contributed to the intensely 
competitive situation that has faced 
the milling industry for almost a 
decade. Considering the conditions 
that existed, the management of your 
company believes that the results of 
operations for the year just closed 
were satisfactory,” Mr. Pease said. 
Major changes during the year in 
the physical properties of the com- 
pany include the construction of a 
flat storage warehouse at the com- 
pany’s Omor plant near Denver with 
a storage capacity of approximately 
700,000 bu. of grain, and the con- 
struction of a similar storage ware- 
house at Akron, Colo., with a capac- 
ity of 200,000 bu.; the purchase of ad- 
ditional trucks for delivery of flour 
in bulk; the installation of bulk flour 
storage bins at the company’s Hun- 
garian plant in Denver; and the in- 
stallation of modern milling machin- 
ery of German manufacture in the 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. plant at 
El Reno. During the year the com- 


pany disposed of country elevator 
properties that were no longer re- 
quired at Cortez, Dolores, Dove Creek 
and Louisville, Colo.; Weston, Idaho; 
and Walker, Kansas. 
FMA Purchase Detailed 

“On June 23, 1958, following the 
close of the fiscal year, the company 
purchased for cash from Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., the properties and 


assets that the latter company had 
theretofore employed in its milling 
business in St. Louis, Mo. The pur- 


chase price of the land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, furniture, fixtures and main- 
tenance parts and supplies was $1,- 
555,000. Included in such purchase 


price are flour mills with a rated 
daily capacity of 11,000 sacks; con- 
crete grain storage elevators with a 
capacity of 2 million bu.; modern con- 
crete bulk flour storage bins with a 


capacity of 53,000 sacks; and a large 
warehouse and office building. The 
company also purchased for cash cer- 
tain inventories and other current 
assets necessary or desirable for the 
the 


operation of properties. 


“The management of. your com- 
pany believes that this purchase 
has many favorable aspects,” Mr 


Pease said. “The St. Louis properties 
(Turn to COLORADO, page 49 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Colorado) 
And Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
as 


Year ended May 3! 
1958 1957 


$ 2,608,442 $ 2,707,497 

















Trade receivables (less allowance for losses: 1958 $315,000; 
1957, $335,000) - Selsin : 6,810,617 6,052.48! 
Inventories: 
Wheat, coarse grains, flour, and millfeed—at market after appro- 
priate adjustment with respect to open commodity contracts, etc 4,911,430 5,069,012 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains, and other merchandise—at 
lower of cost or market . aes. 782,510 1,077,622 
Advances on commodity purchases . 128,775 1,211,674 
Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market 632,228 $73,293 
Total inventories 6,654,943 8,031,601 
Other current assets 446,535 304,959 
Deposit for payment of dividend June i—see contra 193,369 193,369 
Total current assets 16,713,906 17,289,907 
PROPERTY: 
Land, buildings, machinery, and equipment 21,062,234 20,473,105 
Less accumulated depreciation and amortization 12,826,336 12,059,734 
Property (depreciated and amortized cost) 8,235,898 8,413,371 
PREPAYMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS 375,774 356,680 
TOTAL $25,325,578 $26,059,958 
LIABILITIES 
Year ended May 3! 
1958 1957 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable . $ 3,500,000 $ 5,000,000 
Drafts payable (for grain purchases, etc.) 267,390 166,487 
Accounts payable ™ a 1,302,649 1,069,844 
Accrued liabilities: 
Taxes on income 859,266 1,051,430 
Property taxes 399 696 354,934 
Other ones . acacia mace 626,635 338,504 
Dividend payable June |—see contra 193,369 193,369 
Total current liabilities 7,149,005 8,174,568 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common stock—authorized 750,000 shares of $! par value each; 
issued and outstanding, 552,482 shares ae . 552,482 552,482 
Surplus: mn 
Capital (principally paid-in) 5,519,084 5,519,084 
Earned sign ata ake aie aie wal 12,105,007 11,813,824 
Total capital stock and surplus 18,176,573 17,885,390 
ere Te $25,325,578 $26,059,958 





STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 


NET SALES AND OTHER OPERATING INCOME 
LESS: 


Cost of sales and operating charges 


Selling, general, and administrative expenses 


TOTAL 


NET OPERATING PROFIT (after 
$941,458 in 1958 and $800,012 in 1957) 
NON-OPERATING INCOME—net 


TOTAL . 
INTEREST EXPENSE ............ 


INCOME BEFORE TAXES ON INCOME 
PROVISION FOR TAXES ON INCOME 


NET INCOME ............ 

EARNED SURPLUS AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 
VOTAL . ...2-5<> - 

CASH DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCK 

EARNED SURPLUS AT END OF YEAR 


depreciation 


Year ended May 3! 
1958 1957 
$103,597,108 $103,570,792 























97,087,019 96,097,485 
4,235,730 4,401,764 
191,322,749 100,499,249 
and amortization of 
; 2,274,359 3,071,543 
96,873 93,260 
2,371,232 3,164,803 
432,574 621,888 
1,938,658 2,542,915 
874,000 1,050,000 
1,064,658 1,492,915 
11,813,824 11,094,384 
12,878,482 12,587,299 
773,475 773,475 
$12,105,007 $ 11,813,824 








Harold A, Schultz 


PLANT MANAGER—The appecint- 
ment of Harold A. Schultz as plant 
manager of the Kansas City bread 
plant has been announced by R. L. 
Nafziger, chairman of the board and 
John R. Dow, president of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. For the past six years 
Mr. Schultz has served as plant man- 
ager of the General Baking Co. plant 
in Kansas City which discontinued 
operation recently. He joined General 
in 1930 as a salesman and sales super- 
visor. In 1944, he was promoted to a 
sales post in the divisional offices 
in New York and held that position 
until 1948 when he became assistant 
manager of the General Bronx plant. 
He was transferred to the Kansas 
City plant in 1952. Mr. Schultz is 
married and has two children. 





AOM Names Chairmen 
For 1959 Conference 


CHICAGO—Planning for the 1959 
technical the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers has moved 
into the second with the ap- 
pointment of committee chairmen 
The first began even before 
the record-breaking 1958 conference 


conference of 


stage 


stage 


opened in Minneapolis last May be- 
cause Donald S. Eber, AOM execu- 
tive vice president, begins work on 
each conference upwards of two 
years before the date fixed. 
Attending a meeting here with 
local AOQM officers and members 
were Mr. Eber and Richard C. Brad- 


ford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., AOM pres- 
ident. E. J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co 


and Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor 
Corp., were appointed general co- 
chairmen of conference, with Paul 


McSpadden, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co.; Fred Abbott, General 


Mills, Inc., and Robert Wurtzbaugh 
J. R. Short Milling Co., as program 
chairmen 

Heading the allied trades commit- 
tee are W. L. Hamilton, Richardson 
Scale Co. and Harry McKay, West- 
inghouse Electric 

The technica] conference will be 


held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14 and a trade show will be 
held in conjunction with the affair 
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INCREASED AID ASKED 
OTTAWA—An appeal for exten- 
sion of Canada’s Prairie Farm Assis- 
tance Act to all parts of the country 
has been launched in the Senate by 


Sen. J. A. McDonald, At present only 
western Canadian farmers are eligi- 
ble for benefits under the act for 


losses due to drouth and flood 
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Ontario Marketing Group 
Encounters Major Problems 


CHATHAM, ONT.—The newly 
organized Ontario wheat producers’ 
marketing board is facing difficulty 
finding a home for the crop of On- 
tario wheat now being harvested. 
On July 30, the board’s protege, 
the Ontario Wheat Producers’ Co- 
operative, Ltd., commenced pur- 
chasing wheat and offering it on 
an open bid basis for export only. 
The minimum arbitrated price to 
the producer is $1.45 bu. track, 
basis No. 1 or No. 2 wheat. 


Dealers have been accepting wheat 
from producers on the assumption 
that the new board would give them 
shipping instructions when cars were 
loaded. Shortage of storage space has 
made this somewhat difficult, and the 
board has advised that cars should 
not be loaded in anticipation of im- 
mediate movement due to large offer- 
ings and the shortage of storage. 
This will mean that if some outlet 
for the wheat is not found immedi- 
ately, producers will have to hold the 
wheat on the farm. 

Several factors have aggravated 
the situation. One is that the crop 
is turning out much better than was 
expected, and another is that the 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Hum- 
berstone plant, is closed down by a 
strike. This one plant represents a 


Wheat Mission 
From Colombia 


Will Tour US. 


LINCOLN, NEB. — A four-man 
wheat mission from Colombia, South 
America, fourth in a series of five 
foreign wheat missions to visit Ne- 
braska this summer, will tour the 
state Aug. 6-11. They are sponsored 
by the Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn., the Nebraska and Kansas 
Wheat Commissions and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and are 
composed of key government and in- 
dustry officials from wheat importing 
countries. They are being brought to 
this country to acquaint them with 
the high quality of Great Plains 
wheat in an attempt to create addi- 
tional market outlets. 

The Colombian delegation will ar- 
rive in Omaha Aug. 6, and will visit 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, Omar 
Bakery and Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills cereal laboratory. 

On Aug. 7, the group will observe 
grain storage facilities at the Judd 
Burkhart farm at Fairbury and the 
Clyde Gewacke farm at Ohiowa. Oth- 
er stops will be made to observe stor- 
age facilities at elevators in Fair- 
mont and Hastings. In addition to 
elevator and farm stops, they will at- 
tend the Red Willow County Fair. 
Wheat grower representatives from 
Chase and Perkins counties will make 
tour arrangements for the delegation 
in that area. On Aug. 11, the visitors 
will be greeted by the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee, 
who will sponsor the Colorado visit. 

From Colorado, the group will 
travel through Kansas, visit the 
Board of Trade in Chicago, the USDA 
in Washington, and leave this country 
to return to Colombia Aug. 25. 





large pocket for Ontario wheat us- 
ually, but at the moment it is tightly 
zippered. 

Dealers purchasing Ontario wheat 
from the producers must deduct a 
total of 10¢ bu., which is remitted 
by them to the Ontario Wheat Pro- 
ducers’ Marketing Board. The fund 
so built up may be used by the board 
to subsidize exports of Ontario wheat, 
in order to hold the domestic price 
of such wheat at a higher level. If 
at the end of the crop year (June 
30) any funds remain in the pool, 
they will be distributed to the pro- 
ducers on the basis of the number of 
bushels of wheat delivered. 

The crop of Ontario winter wheat 
is around 20 million bushels, of which 
some 5-6 million bushels are ground 
by the mills for domestic consump- 
tion. The amount of wheat exported 
varies from year to year depending 
on the price, and the availability of 
similar wheat in other countries. In 
recent years exports have ranged 
from 4.5 million bu. in 1954, to 600,- 
000 bu. in 1957. Exports of Ontario 
winter wheat flour are variable, too, 
depending upon conditions. In the 
crop year 1956-57 flour exports a- 
mounted to 34,000 bu. in wheat equiv- 
alent, while in 1953-54 flour exports 
were equivalent to around 3 million 
bu. of wheat. 

Price is Factor 

The amount of the crop which is 
sold by the producer depends upon 
the prices he is able to secure, and 
also the price and availability of other 
types of feed. If the price of wheat 
is low, he will keep it on the farm 
for feed. If it is sufficiently high, he 
will sell his wheat and purchase other 
feed grains. 

If weather conditions continue to 
be favorable for the next week or 
ten days, there will be quite a rush 
of wheat, and the board will have 
to devise some ways and means of 
taking care of a good quantity, other- 
wise the producers will be told by the 
dealers that they are unable to buy 
their wheat. As the producer in the 
past has always been able to sell 
wheat at some price on the open 
market, he may take a dim view of 
his newly created board, and perhaps 
feel that he has been led down the 
garden path. 


til 





Clancy V. Jean 


WHEAT LEAGUE OFFICIAL — 
Clancy V. Jean, formerly with the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce ag- 
ricultural department, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League. 
(See The Miller, July 29, 1958, page 
10.) He succeeds Richard K. Baum 
who was named administrator to 
succeed Robert Taylor who has re- 
tired. 
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Feed Grain Export 
Bid Acceptances 


Summary by USDA 


WASHINGTON — A summary by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
of bids accepted under the feed grain 
payment-in-kind export program and 
of cumulative totals since the pro- 
gram began, follows: 

Cumulative Totalt 


(since July | 
for other grains) 


Bids Accepred 
Week of July 2! 


Corn, bu 1,771,052 32,843,828 
Barley, bu 1,851,133 7,197,460 
Grain sorghums, 

cwt , 496,500 2,297,920 
Oats, bu 0 278,600 
Rye, bu 370,000 1,380,000 


tisince May 12 for corn) 

Following are quantities and rates 
accepted for the week ended July 25 
by time periods and export shipment 
areas: 


Export 

Quantity Payment Export Area of 
Accepted (cents) Period Export 
Corn, bushels 

1,552,052 18-20 July-Aug Atlantic/ Gulf 

100,000 16 Sept.-Oct. Atlantic / Gulf 

115,000 18-20 July-Aug. Great Lakes Port 

4,000 18 July-Aug. Border (Laredo) 

Barley, bushels 

740,000 10 &12 July-Aug Atlantic/ Gulf 
1 b0t 133 10-13 July-Aug Pacific 
Grain sorghums, hundredweight 

496,500 27-29 July-Aug Atlantic/ Gulf 
Rye, bushels 

370,000 27 Sept.-Oct Atlantic/ Gulf 





Canadian Growers Advised to Defer Harvest 
To Counteract Uneven Growth, Maturity 


WINNIPEG—A few early fields of 
barley and fall rye were swathed 
and combined in the southern portion 
of western Canada during the week 
ended Aug. 2. Cutting, however, will 
not be general for another two or 
three weeks. Uneven germination 
early in the season has resulted in 
uneven growth and maturity and 
producers are being urged to defer 
harvest operations until the entire 
stands within fields have reached full 
maturity. Otherwise, grade losses 
could be costly because of green and 
immature kernels. Uneven stands are 
common, particularly where drouth 
conditions existed from the time the 
seed was planted. 

The improved condition of crops re- 
ported a week ago continues, but 
there are large areas of wester1 
Manitoba, most of Saskatchewan and 
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MILLERS PICK QUEENS—When flour millers and grain growers joined in 


paying tribute to Utah’s first grainman and miller, Brigham Young, they 
picked beauty queens to reign in “Days of 1847”: Ruth Ann Fisher (center), 
queen, and Sharon Ann Burningham (left) and Gayle Crandell attendants. 
The queens were chosen from among 91 of the most beautiful maidens in Mor- 
mondom for the contest and celebration held in memory of the Mormon 
Pioneers who with Brigham Young established the grain and flour industry 
in Utah July 24, 1847—111 years ago. These three queens headed the proces- 
sions, pageants and programs during the festive week of July 24 in Salt 


Lake City. 





eastern Alberta that are now in need 
of rain. Temperatures were in the 
80’s during the week and the result- 
ant depletion of moisture supplies was 
noticeable over the main drouth area 
of this growing season. 

It should be emphasized that crop 
yields will vary greatly over the west. 
In some districts, chiefly in Saskat- 


chewan, crop failures are beyond 
question, while other scattered re- 
gions anticipate excellent outturns. 


Many areas will have at least average 
crops, but the area of below average 
yields exceeds that of better than 
normal production. 

Western Canada’s 1958 crop of all 
grains will be one of the most diffi- 
cult to estimate because of the wide 
variation in conditions and the fact 
that the area that will be harvested 
for grain will be less than the acreage 
seeded and intended for harvest. A 
wide range in estimates should not 
be surprising and revised figures well 
after the crop is taken off are almost 
a certainty. 

The Searle Grain Co., in its precipi- 
tation report for the week ended 
July 29, stated many districts which 
did not share in the rains of a week 
ago are now feeling the need for 
more moisture. “These districts lie 
mainly in southern as well as in parts 
of northern Saskatchewan, parts of 
central and northern Alberta includ- 
ing the Peace River territory and por- 
tions of west central Manitoba.” The 
report shows growing season rains 
from April 1 to July 29, inclusive, to 
be 67% of normal in Alberta; 56% 
of normal in Saskatchewan, and 69% 
of normal in Manitoba. The compara- 
tive figures a year ago were 66%, 
70%, and 100% of normal, respective- 
ly. 
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NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

BEATTIE, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion is underway here for a 250,000 
bu. tank-type addition to the Beattie 
Co-operative Elevator. 
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Michael A. Murphy 
Joins Magic-Mix Corp. 


Michael A. Murphy 


CLIFTON, N.J.—Michael A. Mur- 
phy, formerly with DCA Industries, 
Inc., for over 29 years, has become 


associated with Magic-Mix Corp., 
Clifton (a subsidiary of New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co.) as general plant 
manager, reports Norman J. Orbe, 
president. 

Mr. Murphy terminated his 29 


years with DCA in an executive ca- 
pacity. He was in charge of a large 
number of personnel which constitut- 
ed the internal mechanism of a con- 
trol laboratory, research and develop- 
ment laboratory, re-formulation lab- 
oratory, and in partial control over 
the chemical laboratory on the con- 
trol of the quality of wheat and va- 
rious ingredients relating to the 
doughnut and cake-mix business. 
Magic-Mix Corp. was founded in 


1956 and manufactures a complete 
line of prepared baking mixes for 
the institutional and bakery trade 


Its president and founder, Mr. Orbe, 
was formerly president of North East 
Flour Mills, Inc., and vice president 
of Tidewater Grain Co. of Philadel- 
phia, and is vice president of New 
Jersey Flour Mills Co., which has 
been milling bakery flours at Clifton 
for nearly 50 years. 
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Laird D. Waldo 
Named Assistant 
To Hubbard President 


MANKATO, MINN.—Appointment 
of Laird D. Waldo of Minneapolis to 
the new position of assistant to the 
president has been announced by 
Charles B. MacLeod, president of 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato 

“Addition of Mr. Waldo to cur ex- 
ecutive personnel is part of our con- 
tinuing plan of development and ex- 
pansion,” said Mr. MacLeod in an- 
nouncing the appointment 

Mr. Waldo, a native of Minneapo- 
lis, has been engaged in the practice 
of public accounting as a partner in 
the firm ef Boulay, Anderson, Waldo 
& Co., certified public accountants 
He attended Carleton College and 
was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota law school in 1947. He 
is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants, 
the Minnesota Society of C.P.A.’s, 
and the Minnesota State Bar Assn. 

The Waldos have purchased a home 
in Mankato and will move there im- 
mediately. 
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RUSSIA OFFERS MILL 
TO CEYLON 


LONDON — Trade sources state 
that recently the Russian government 
offered to build a complete new flour 
mill in Ceylon. It is understood that 
the government of Ceylon was cool to 
the idea. The cost of the mill would 
be met from funds Russia is using to 
bring economic aid to underdeveloped 
Far Eastern countries. Currently, 
there are no flour milling facilities 
in Ceylon, all requirements being im- 
ported. Australia is the traditional 
supplier, but lost out in the past 15 
months to competition from France 
and Germany. Both the U.S, and Can- 
ada have catered to the market in 
the past. Some time ago the Russians 
offered to supply flour to Ceylon, but 
the offer was refused on the grounds 
of poor quality. 





Duluth Board Host 


To Grain Council 


DULUTH, MINN. The Duluth 
Board of Trade was host to the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council of Wash- 
ington, D.C., at a dinner at the Kitchi 
Gammi Club July 30. Storage, mer- 
chandising and transportation of 
grain were discussed on a local and 
national level during the evening. 

Out of town guests were Price 
Feuquay, Enid, Okla., chairman, and 
William F. Brooks, president of the 
National Grain Trade Council, Wash- 
ington. Also present were John Strat- 
ton, Milwaukee, a director; F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, past presi- 
dent, and Ron Kennedy, Minneapolis 

The Duluth Board of Trade is one 
of the sustaining members of the 
National Grain Trade Council, which 
is composed of twenty-one Grain Ex- 
changes and six Trade Associations 
from coast to coast, who are inter- 
ested in the marketing and transpor- 
tation of grain for domestic use and 
for exportation 


Flour for Ceylon: 





Canada, Australia, U.S. Join 
In Supplying Country’s Needs 


TORONTO—Ceylon is to receive a 
loan of $2 million from the Canadian 
government to finance the purchase 
of Canadian flour. In addition, Cana- 
da is to make an outright gift of flour 
to Ceylon. The total involved in the 
arrangement is 30,000 tons and with 
supplies recently negotiated with the 
U.S. and Australia, expected ship- 
ments are in the region of 70,000 tons. 


The amount of flour involved in the 
loan arrangement is 25,000 tons and 
it will move under the aegis of the 
Colombo Plan for Commonwealth 
Development. The funds will come 


from uncommitted sums set aside for 
aid to India, Pakistan and other Co- 
lombo plan countries. The loan is re- 
payable in seven annual instalments, 
with interest at 44% 

Announcing the details, Sidney 
Smith, minister of external affairs, 
said the shipments of flour will be 
made through the first quarter of 
1959. He explained that Ceylon asked 
for economic aid last May, and that 
the decision to make the loan and the 
gift covering an additional 5,000 
tons of flour—followed lengthy dis- 
cussions between the two govern- 
ments 

Mr. Smith declared had 


that he 


been assured by both Ceylon and Au- 
stralia that the flour shipments 
would not hurt regular Australian 
sales to Ceylon. The gift of flour is 
additional to the regular aid going to 
Ceylon from Canada under the Co- 
lombo plan. 


Ceylon recently bought 20,000 tons 
of flour from Australia after staying 
out of the market for 15 months 
John McEwen, minister for trade, re- 
cently voiced complaints concerning 
the unfairness of the competition 
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INCREDULOUS VISITOR—While visiting in Minneapolis, Tony Martin, Gil- 
lespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, Australia, called at the offices of The Miller to 
meet members of the staff. He was somewhat incredulous when informed that 
the bewhiskered gentleman on the left was a member of the staff and has 
been, along with two associates of similar ilk, for more than 50 years. Their 
roles include the guardianship of The Miller’s famed clubroom and the senior 
member of the group acts as official greeter in the entrance hall. Mr. Martin 
will go to Toronto and New York before flying to Britain and the Continent 
for visits with flour millers and milling engineers. 


coming from French and German 
millers. They have been accused of 
dumping subsidized flour, with aid 


from their respective governments, in 
both Ceylonese and Far Eastern mar- 
kets. Alarmed at the loss of tradi- 
tional trade with Ceylon, talks were 
initiated recently between the govern- 
ments of Ceylon and Australia and 
further discussions are tc be held in 
September, traders report 

It is understood that Ceylon will 
come into the market again for Au- 
stralian flour 

The U.S. is also providing 20,000 
tons flour for Ceylon under terms of 
Public Law 480, with delivery 
between Aug. 1 and Oct. 31 
Miller, July 29, page 3.) 

At the same time, sources in Toron- 
to reported that a request to millers 
for quotations on 30,000 tons flour, 
issued by the Ceylon food commis- 
sioner in Colombo, with offers to 
close July 31, had been withdrawn 
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Bemis Bro. Veteran, 


F. C. Chenault, Dies 


MEMPHIS, TENN F. C. Che- 
nault, former manager of the Mem- 
phis bag plant and sales division of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died July 23. He 
had retired Jan. 30, 1957, after having 
been affiliated with the company for 
over 40 years 

Mr. Chenault joined Bemis as a 
salesman at Memphis in 1916, and 
was made superintendent of the plant 
in 1918. He became sales manager in 
1932 and was named manager in 1947 

Mr. Chenault was a past presi- 
dent of the Exchange Club of Mem- 
phis and a member of the Rotary 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Freemasons 

Mr. Chenault is survived by his son, 
Louis Chenault, sales manager of the 
Bemis plant in Houston, Texas 
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District 8, AOM 
To Meet Aug. 8 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Two _ speakers 
will appear on the program of the 
summer meeting of District No. 8, 


Association of Operative Millers, at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Aug 
8, W. K. Howie, J. K. Howie Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer, has announced 
Karl Goth of the Charles W. Sex- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, an insurance 
firm, will speak on safety factors in 
mills and elevators. George E. Swar- 
breck, editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, will pose the question on “How 
Safe Is Your Job?” 
The meeting will 
luncheon at noon 
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Kansas Flood Damages 
Blair Milling Firm 

ATCHISON, KANSAS—tThe Blair 
Milling Co. suffered a heavy loss in 
the flash flood which poured through 
low-lying sections here July 31. The 
flood was the second one to hit here 
in two weeks 

Five carloads of ingredien‘s for 
pancake mix had just been unloaded 
at the company’s mix plant before 
the flood hit. The materials were cov- 
ered with 18 in. of water as sewers 
could not cope with the 4.44-in. rain 
The July 11 flood also caused some 
damage to the Blair plant. 
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A N improved outlook for the spring 
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wheat harvest and some moder- 
ately good bookings of soft and spring 
wheat flours in the central states all 
tended to steal the spotlight from the 
Southwest in the seven-day period 
ending Aug. 4 
The fairly good run of soft wheat 


flour buying at Chicago, along with 
some sales of spring wheat bakery 
types, pushed sales in the central 


states for the week to 225% of capa- 


city. A steep drop in spring wheat 
premiums and flour prices at Minne- 
apolis, on the eve of the harvest, 


caused a mild flurry of buying there 
ywever, were made care- 
short periods ahead 


Purchases, h 
fully and only for 
in view of the imminence of the har- 
softness of the 
800 cars 


vest and apparent 
price basis. The arrival of 
at Minneapolis Aug. 4 weakened the 
premium basis even more, bringing 
flour prices down again. Spring wheat 
flour sales for the week amounted to 
114% of five-day milling capacity. 
Meanwhile, remained almost 
negligible in the Southwest, at 37% 
of capacity for the week, although 
there were expectations that heavy 
buying might break out. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 101% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
103% the previous week and 94% a 
year (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 
Minneapolis: Spring wheaf premi- 
ums and flour prices came down with 
a thud in the seven-day period end- 
ing Aug. 4 as the harvest began to 
get under way in some of the more 
With the promise of 
a good yield and a better outturn 
than forecast earlier, flour prices 
were lowered as much as 33¢ for bak- 
ery patents early last week. 

Bakery buyers moved in and pur- 
chased fairly good amounts of flour, 
all on a short-term basis, while steer- 
ing clear of long term commitments 
in view of the apparent softness. 

The price structure was jarred 
again Aug. 4 when approximately 800 
cars of new South Dakota wheat were 
received at Minneapolis. Buyers 
backed away, however, and succes- 
sive price declines up to 7¢ occurred 
before trading closed. 

As a result, flour prices came down 
another 15¢ Aug. 4. Sales were nil, 
with the buying trade still watching 
the situation closely. 

The family flour market was very 
slow for the week. Clears were tight 
and prices firm. 

As a consequence of short range 
buying early in the period, sales by 
spring wheat mills for the week 
moved up to 114% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 74% the pre- 
vious week and 828% during the 
heavy booking period a year ago. 

Shipments by _.spring wheat mills 
amounted to 88% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 83% the previous 
week and 105% a year ago. 
Production: by mills -at Minneapolis 


sales 


ago. 


wivanced areas 
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Springs, Soft Wheat Flours 
Purchased on Modest Scale; 


Buying Slow in Southwest 

















for the week amounted to 95% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with the same percentage a week pre- 
vious and 90% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west amounted to 101% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 95% a week 
earlier and 105% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











amounted to 99% of capacity, com- 
pared with 95% the previous week 
and 100% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 1, 100 lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.67@5.77, spring short pat- 
ent $5.77@5.87, spring high gluten 
$6.07@6.17, first clears $5.27@5.47, 
whole wheat $5.67@5.77; family flour 
$6.30 @ 6.80. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Incentives were not 
strong and large scale purchasing of 
hard winter wheat flour again failed 
to materialize last week. Sales 
amounted to only about 37% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
26% the previous week and 1,428% 
a year ago when mass buying oc- 
curred. Government and export busi- 
ness accounted for one fifth of last 
week’s bookings. 

Bakery flour bookings of substan- 
tial size have been missing from the 
picture. Some sales departments look 


for the big push any day now, noting 
that several large bakers will be 
needing flour in August and early 
September and that cash wheat de- 
clined last week. There has been con- 
versation on flour purchases, but bak- 
ers on the whole do not seem anxious 
to buy and mills are not over-eager, 
either. Buying that was done last 
week was confined to an occasional 
baker purchasing three to four weeks’ 
supply. Directions have been good. 

With the blenders and family flour 
trade booked for several months to 
as long as eight months ahead, there 
is little activity in that field. Direc- 
tions range from good to fair. Prices 
are unchanged on the nationally ad- 
vertised brands but up on the other 
types. 

In the export field, interest is slow. 
But it is good that it is not too rush- 
ing, since supplies are on the tight 
side. Clears are not being produced 
in the customary volume, and mills 
are sold through August and Septem- 
ber in many cases. The price trend 
is a little stronger, reflecting the 
shortage of supplies. The usual drib- 
ble of Latin American sales has been 
about the only business. Puerto Rico 
bid for flour, but prices were lower 
than mills were willing to accept. 
Cuba and Venezuela are waiting for 
licenses. 

Quotations Aug. 1, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
baker short patent $5.10@5.20, stand- 
ard $5@5.10, straight $4.95@5; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6@ 
6.60; first clears with 13 to 14% pro- 
tein $4.70@4.85, first clears with 11% 
protein $4.30@4.35, clears with 1% 
ash and higher $4@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 110% of 


capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 32% the preced- 


ing week and 870% last year. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 


(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page #44) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Turn Softer 
As Wheat Offerings Show Increase 


URUM prices turned softer in 

the seven-day period ending 
Aug. 4, apparently the result of grow- 
ers interested in clearing out old sup- 
‘plies before the new harvest gets into 
full swing. Semolina prices followed 
along, dropping 10¢ for the week, 
with sales meager in view of the un- 
steadiness of prices. 

Choice No. 1 amber durum moved 
down 7¢ for the week. Medium grades 
were down 5 to 6¢. 

Manufacturers of macaroni prod- 
ucts, moderately well supplied for the 
present remained on the sidelines 
watching the price levels shift lower. 
Most manufacturers have sufficient 
semolina through August and Sep- 
tember, and a few into October. 

Preduction by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 107% of five-day 
milling capacity compared with 96% 


the previous week and also a year 
ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 1 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better ..... $2.34@2.36 
Choice No. 2 amber or better ..... 2.33@2.35 
Choice No. 3 amber or better ..... 2.31@2.34 
Medium No. | durum or better .... 2.30@2.33 
Medium No. 2 durum or better .... 2.29@2.32 
Medium No. 3 durum or better .... 2.27@2.30 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills i | to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

July 27-Aug. 3 157,500 168,069 107 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *151,404 96 
VORP OGD .sccecces 156,500 150,694 96 
Crop year 
production 
ee a Neer 649,646 
Ger Pe. Ge, GUS ceccvedocevevtic 628,018 


*Revised 
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Millfeeds Register 
Sharp Declines As 
Demand Slackens 


ILLFEED demand sagged and 
prices across the country 
dropped $2.50 to $3.50 in the seven- 
day period ending Aug. 4. In the 
Southwest, where the maximum de- 
cline was registered, there was heavy 
pressure from other- feeds and the 
good condition of pastures. In other 
areas a slower rate of mill grinding 
kept prices from additional weakness 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,481 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,862 tons 
in the previous week and 49,863 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
Minneapolis: Business was slow at 


the mills and fair for jobbers. Bran 
was unchanged from the previous 
week's close, but middlings took a 


$2.50 drop. The call for red dog re- 
mained good. With the lower rate of 
running time at spring wheat mills, 
the let up in business caused no ap- 
parent pile up of supplies, and some 
mills were still unable to quote for 
shiment before last-half August. The 
strength in bran was credited to that 
feed’s fairly attractive price level 
compared with competitive feeding- 
stuffs. Quotations Aug. 1: Bran $33.50 
@34, standard midds. $35.50 @ 36, 
flour midds. $47, red dog $54@54.50 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices were 
easier in the week ended Aug. 4. Mills 
produced ample quantities of mill- 
feed and demand was eon the slow 
side. Shorts and middlings were the 
weakest, declining $2.50 to $3.50 
Feed mill buyers were on the side- 
lines as formula feed demand slack- 
ened somewhat. Bran demand held up 
better, mostly from the country 
trade, but the trend was still easier 
Lush pastures and ample supplies of 
other feed ingredients are not con- 
tributing to strength in the millfeed 
market. Quotations Aug. 4, carlots, 
Kansas City: Sacked bran $29.50@G 
30, down $1.75; sacked shorts $34.25 
@35, down $3; bulk bran $26.50@27, 
down $1.50; bulk middlings $28.50@ 
29.25, down $3.50; bulk shorts $31.50 
@32.25, down $2.50 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed was 
poor last week, with offerings ample 
Bran declined $1.75 and shorts $2 
Quotations Aug. 1, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $30@30.50, shorts $35.75 
@ 36.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was disappointing last week. Buyers 
seemed to be waiting for stability be- 
fore making commitments. Supplies 
were plentiful and stocks accumulat- 
ing. Quotations Aug. 1, burlaps: Bran 
$37.50@ 38, gray shorts $44, delivered 
Texas common points; $2 lower on 
both bran and shorts, compared with 
a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was only 
fair for shorts and bran was a drag 
on the market. Prices declined $1.75 
on bran and $2 on shorts. Supplies 
were ample. Quotations Aug. 1, 
straight cars: Bran $32.50@33.50, 
millrun $35.38@36.38, shorts $38.25@ 
39.25. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were steady to 
lower in the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 4. Buying is slow- 
er and flour mill grind is heavier. The 
result is a depressing effect on the 
MILLFEED, page 46) 
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Wheat Prices Under Influence 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Of Mixed Market Pressures 


7... futures movements 
were mixed in the seven-day 
period ending Aug. 4, with prices in 
the spring wheat markets generally 
softer while the Southwest and Chi- 
cago to a extent, tended to 
show firmness. Taken as a _ whole, 
futures in all of the major markets 
were subjected to a broad set of con- 
flicting pressures, including improve- 
ment of the spring wheat harvest 
outlook, damaging rains in the cen- 
tral states and Southwest, and fair- 
ly brisk export interest. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 4 were: Chicago — September 
$1.8534 @ 4%, December $1.91% @1.91, 
March $1.95%%, May $1.9414, July 
$1.865¢; Kansas City September 
$1.845<, December $1.89, March $1.91, 
May $1.89, July $1.79; Minneapolis 
September $2.06%, December $2.08, 
May $2.09 


lesser 


Highly improved reports on the 
forthcoming spring wheat harvest 
were in evidence on almost every 
hand, after many weeks of alternat- 
ing rain, drouth in some areas and 
spotty growth. The basic September 
future at Minneapolis was off ap- 
proximately 2¢ for the week, while 


cash premiums for high protein types 
of springs were down more than 20¢, 
narrowing the spread over the basic 
option by almost half the amount of 


a week earlier. 

Rainfall at regular intervals and 
cool temperatures in much of the 
spring wheat region have boosted to 


excellent the prospects for crops re- 


ported earlier as being only good, 
while wheat previously estimated to 
yield poorly is now rated as good 


Harvesting of spring wheat in early 
plantings is expected to get under 
way late this week, progressing to 
other areas next week. 

In the Southwest prices were firm 
due to rains in some harvest areas, 
additional delays in combining, mois- 
ture-damaged wheat which cut de- 
sirable offerings already hard to find. 
In Nebraska and northwest Missouri, 
especially, flooding rains curtailed 
harvesting and damaged stored grain. 
Similar damage was reported in some 


parts of the central states. 

Price strength was also present as 
1 result of moderate export buying 
ind active inquiry from other over- 
seas sources. West Germany report- 
edly lifted 490,000 bu. springs and 
hard winters; Poland was reported 
to be arranging for early August 


shipment of 1.5 million bushels of 
soft red wheat, while Yugoslavia took 
187,000 bu. hard wheat for shipment 


in late August. Japan was a buyer 
if West Coast wheat. 

The wheat market at Minneapolis 
softened considerably under the im- 
pact of new crop imminence and 
field observations which generally 
reflect a favorably improved crop 
condition. Receipts of spring wheat 


it Minneapolis totaled 1,526 cars for 
the week ended Aug. 1, compared 
with 1,057 the previous week. Of the 
total, 640 cars were for Commodity 
Credit Corp. Average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 


neapolis for the week was 13.90%, 
a little above the same week last 
year when the average was 13.46% 


Premiums were off sharply for the 
week. No. 1 dark northern spring, 
or No. 1 northern spring, traded at 
over the September future 
12% protein traded at 124 

13% protein 13@20¢ over; 


11@18¢ 
Aug. 1; 


19¢ over; 


14% 
tein 


protein 16@21¢ over; 15% pro- 
17@21¢ over; 16% protein 24 
@29¢ over, and 17% protein 29@ 
34¢ over. 

Durum prices declined sharply 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.18% @2.25% 
12% Protein 2.19% @2.26% 
13% Protein 2.20% @2.27% 
14% Protein 2.23% @2.28% 
15% Protein 2.24% @2.29% 
16% Protein 2.31% @2.36% 
17% Protein 2.36% @2.41% 

Protein premiums for over 17%, ic each 
V4% higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib.; 
one cent discount each '/ Ib. under 58 Ib 


Prices Easier 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City were mostly easier in the 
week ended Aug. 4. The basic option 
was %¢ bu. stronger, but premiums 
were unchanged to off as much as 6¢ 
bu 

Weakness in premiums was mainly 
on the low side of the range, and was 
especially sharp for wheat with 13% 
or more protein. Ordinary was off 1¢ 
on the low side and 142¢ on the high 


side. Only premiums on 12% protein 
wheat were unchanged, both on the 
high and low sides. Drops of 6¢ bu 


occurred on the low side of the higher 
protein grades 
Several factors have contributed to 


the easier trend. One factor of a tem- 
porary nature, that caused a rather 
sharp break last week was the ap- 


pearance of several cars of wet wheat 
of good protein, which mills did not 


want. They had to go to an elevator 
and were discounted substantially, 
since most of the elevators in Kan- 


sas City are very close to being full. 
Millers have not 
in buying protein wheat lately, since 
most of them have bought heavily in 
the western country at the source. 
In fact, a few were heavily enough 
loaded to warrant a little reselling 

Another factor has been the ap- 
pearance of a little better protein av- 
er on eastern Kansas wheat than 
was the case earlier in the year. This 
slight increase in average protein of 
the bulk of receipts, of course, has 
tended to weaken the higher proteins 
a bit 

The recent price declines have put 
bid prices to the farmer on high pro- 
tein wheat a good bit below the loan 
level whereas, prior to the weakness 
millers were bidding up to loan levels 
The result of the price decline has 
been a shut off in and many 
producers are not willing to sell high 


been as aggressive 


age 


sales, 


protein at current levels Receipts 
last week amounted to 2,150 cars, 
compared with 2,522 the previous 


week and 2,310 a year ago. 

Premiums were quoted Aug. 4 
follows: Ordinary 3@1%2¢ under the 
basic September option of $1.845;; 
11.50% protein 244¢ under to 3¢ over; 
12% protein, the basis to 15¢ over; 
12.50% protein 3@19¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 5@23¢ over; 13.50% protein 7@ 
27¢ over, and 14% protein 9@29¢ 
over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 


as 


No. | Dark and Hard $1.81% @2.21% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.80'/4 @2.21 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.784 @2.19'/4 
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Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
m n the U.S. expressed in percentages 

July 27- July 28 July 30 July 31- 

Aug. 3 *Previous Aug. 4 Aug. 6 Aug.7 

1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 686,177 656,938 666,892 666,127 586,295 
Southwest 1,335,031 1,303,044 26,775 265,697 1,174,988 
Buffalo 495.016 576,455 547,599 584 828 536.818 
Central and Southeast 531,669 576,600 510,637 534,117 515,988 
North Pacif Coast 279,380 269,212 312,655 306,894 300,032 

Tot 3,327,273 3,382,249 3,164,558 3,357,663 3,114,121 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,496,314 4,570,606 
Accumulated total this month 899,263 16,381,364 


*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated 





in 5-day week— 


Crop year flour production 





July | te— 











July 27- July 28- July 30- July 31- 
Aug. 3 Previous Aug. 4 Aug. 6 Aug. 7 Aug. 3 Aug. 4 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 99 95 100 %% 8s 2,999,911 3,236,411 
Southwest 112 109 85 95 90 6,191,408 5,689,794 
Buffalo 101 118 115 27 113 2,501,495 2,602,541 
Central and Southeast 90 97 90 94 90 2,367,627 2,405,987 
North Pacific Coast 85 82 88 87 84 1,382,624 1,448,331 
Totals 10! 03 34 99 92 5,443,265 15,383,064 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Ju 27-Aug. 3 231,000 220,456 95 July 27-Aug. 3 214,250 243,993 113 
Pre us week 231,000 *217,44 95 Previous week 214,250 255,121 114 
Ye 3g0 237,000 213,117 90 Year ago 287,500 226,998 79 
Tw years ago 237,000 207,898 88 Two years ago 279,850 283,775 100 
F year average 92 Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average 92 Ten-year average 93 
*Revised 
P pal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- Representative Mills Outside of Kanses 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
3 — 5-day week Flour % ac- 
5-day —— er *3 Nt capacity output tivity 
aw — vy July 27-Aug. 3 974,950 1,091,038 it 
Ju 7-Aug. 3 461,000 465,72! ol Previous week 974,950 "1,047,923 107 
Pre us week 461,000 *439,497 95 Year ago 1,032,500 899,777 7 
Ye ago 430,500 453,775 105 Two years ago 1,021,350 981.922 95 
Two years ago 454,500 458,229 10! Five-year average 98 
Five-year average 94 Ten-year average 93 
Ten-year average 89 *Revised 
Revised 
FE 
PACIFIC COAST BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour %e ac- 
P pal mills on the North Pacific Coast capacity output tivity 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior July 27-Aug. 3 489,500 495.016 101 
Washington Mills Previous week 489 500 576,455 18 
5 k F e Year ago 475,900 547,599 11s 
prc a ae Two years ago 475,000 584.828 127 
capecity ourpy very Five-year average 108 
Ju 7-Aug. 3 201,500 175,743 87 Ten-year average 105 
Pre us week 201,500 *175,282 87 
Year ago 215.000 187.757 87 
Two years ago 215,000 181,894 8s CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
F year everage 83 Mills in nois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Ten-year average 83 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
*Revised Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 5-day week Flour % ac 
+ ; + 
July 27-Aug. 3 128,500 103,637 8 capacity output = ivity 
Previous week 128,500 *93,930 73 July 27-Aug. 3 592,250 531,669 90 
Ye ago 138,750 124,898 90 Previous week $92,250 576,600 97 
Two years age 133,20 125,000 90 Year ago 570,25 510,637 90 
Five-year average 85 Two years ago 70,25 534.117 94 
Ten-year average 86 Five-year average 87 
*Revised Ten-year average 83 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 76'4@2.17« porters caused the firmer tone. Har 
N Red 1.80%@!1.85%  octino progressed rapidly, but quali- 
N 2 Red 1.79% @!.85% . . 7 : , : 
in 5 teal 1.77% @1.84% tv of the wheat is lower than anti- 
No. 4 Red 1.75% @1.83% cipated due t the extremely hot 
" , . weather shriveling kernels and pro- 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard **“* ae E 
: rht weight. This was par- 
vinter wheat was selling Aug. 4 at “tine ; fen e 
=iae _— ticularly true in the Willamette Val- 
$2.17@2.19 rail basis delivered Texas : : 
, ~ ley, west the Cascades, where out- 
mmon points. A premium of 2 to 3¢ - i 
, fered for 13° eanaien turn of all grains is disappointing 
was being offere oO 3% otell ~ : 
ae : Export sales for the week included 1 


ind 4 to 6¢ for 14%. The d 


emand was 


slow for ordinary wheat but fair for 
14% protein or higher 
Prices Firmer 
Prices were firmer in the Pacific 
Northwest last week, gaining 1l¢ bu 
on white wheats. Lighter country 
selling and good demand from ex- 


cargo of western white to Japan for 


September 


the 


shipn 
ilso in 
old sales 

were light, there 
for export 


earlier bookings 


India 


market 
While new export bookings 
a good demand 
types 


1ent 
seeking to 


>was 
of wheat to 
to Japan, Kore 


Exporters were 


cove! 


covel 
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Attending Sehool. Among the 125 businessmen attending the 


llth annual session of the management training course at University of West- 


ern Ontario at London, Ont., are George A. Scrimger, treasurer, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, and Roger Neron, advertising manager, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 


Renppasntanent. Reappointed a member of the business rela- 
mmittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. was C. W. Plattes, 


manager for cereals for General Mills, Inc. 


ns c 


1aVervuIsins 


¥ = ’ = = ~ 
25 Years Serwte@e. A new member of the Quarter Century 
Club of Standard Brands, Inc., is Jack F. Mackany, Eau Claire, Wis., who 
marked his 25th anniversary with the company Aug. 1. Mr. Mackany is a 


sales representative for the company’s Fleischmann Division in Eau Claire. 


He will be honored by the firm later this year. 

To Hospital Post. Harry C. Lautensack, a retired vice president 
Mills, Inc., in Buffalo, N.Y., has been elected president of the 
yard of managers of Meyer Memorial Hospital in Buffalo. 


f General 


Engagement. The engagement of Miss Margaret McGraw Donahoe, 
to John Davis Weidlein, Pittsburgh, has been announced, 


Ponea City, Okla., 

Miss Donahoe is the daughter of Daniel J. Donahoe, former president of the 
Ponea City Milling Co., now the International Milling Co. The wedding will 
take place in the fall, with the newlyweds establishing their home in Pasa- 


dena, Cal. 


Sandwich King. Lloyd W. Rock, general manager of a catering 


service in Nashville, Tenn., was crowned 1958's “Sandwich King” July 31, at 
a press party sponsored by the Wheat Flour Institute in the Crystal Ball 
Room of the Park Lane Hotel in New York City. Wheat Flour Institute staff 
members in New York for the party were H. H. Lampman, executive direc- 


tor; John J. Sherlock, director of merchandising and promotion; Mrs. Rae 


Theimer, director of public health services; and Miss Ruth Behnke, director 

yf home economics 

President. ©. B. Frost, long-time vice president and western man- 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. was recently elected president of the 


Manitoba branch of the Navy League of Canada at the annual meeting held 


n Winnipeg. 


In Chicago. Richard ©. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., _ Minneapolis, 
president of the Association of Operative Millers, and Donald S. Eber, Kan- 


sas City, secretary of the AOM, called at the offices of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago last week 
Transferred. Marshall Faith, who has been manager of the Pills- 


bury Mills, Inc., office and terminal in St. Joseph, Mo., is being transferred to 
Omaha. He is being succeeded by Al Ward, Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Faith will 
ianage the office and terminal Pillsbury recently acquired from the Nebras- 
i-Iowa Grain Co., as well as a 1,500,000-bu. elevator already owned by Pills- 
bury. Mr. Faith was previously with Pillsbury at Atchison, Kansas; Wichita, 


Kansas, and Minneapolis. 


Wisconsin Visitor. The w J. Jennison Co. had, as a recent 
sitor in the Minneapolis office, Frank J. Kenny, company representative 
f Oshkosh, Wis 

Named to Commission. Appointed to the Oregon Wheat 
Commission was Walter Shelby, Albany wheat grower, to succeed W. J. 


Enschede, Hillsboro. The appointment was made by Gov. Robert Holmes. 





USDA ASKS FOR OFFERS TO PROCESS 
40,700,000 LB. FLOUR, CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced Aug. 
| that offers have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 28,596,550 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 12,128,650 Ib. corn- 
meal for domestic donation through school lunch programs, institutions, and 
welfare agencies. Of the flour, 23,520,350 Ib. will be all-purpose flour, 4,671,800 
Ib. bread flour, and 404,400 Ib. whole wheat flour. The cornmeal may be regu- 
lar or degermed yellow cornmeal. Offers are due not later than 4 p.m. (EDT) 
Monday, Aug. 18, for acceptance by midnight (EDT) Friday, Aug. 29. De- 
tails of the request are in Supplements No. 27 to Announcements Gr-343 
(flour) and Gr-344 (cornmeal). Since January, approximately 14.8 million 
bushels of CCC-owned wheat have been scheduled for processing into 663,- 
119,850 Ib. flour and 7.9 million bushels of CCC-owned corn into 270,628,850 
Ib. cornmeal for USDA domestic and foreign donation programs. 








Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., was elected president and T. F. 
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HEAD EQUIPMENT GROUP—Keith H. Redner, Battle Creek Packaging 


Ronson, 


the Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio, vice president, at the annual meet- 


ing of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. held recently 


Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla. 


at the Key 





Price Support 


Extended to 
Low-Grade Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that provisions of the 1958-crop wheat 
price support program are being re- 
laxed to include “sprout-damaged” 
and “light-weight” wheat. 

Continued rains which have de- 
layed harvesting operations in Ohio 
and surrounding states are causing 
considerable sprout damage in wheat 
and could also result in lighter weight 
wheat. 

To include sprout-damaged wheat 
in the program, the provisions have 
been relaxed to include wheat grad- 
ing No. 4, 5 and Sample because of 
damaged kernels (other than heat 
damage). To be eligible, the damaged 
wheat must not contain more than 
14% moisture and must not be mus- 
ty, sour, heating or hot. 

Discounts for wheat with kernel 
damage from 7.1 through 15% will be 
l¢ bu. for each 1% of damage, and 
discounts for wheat with damage 
from 15.1 through 30% will be 2¢ bu. 
for each 1% of damage. These dis- 
counts will be in addition to other re- 
quired discounts and will be added to 
the discount of 3¢ bu. for wheat grad- 
ing No. 3. 

Discounts for wheat containing 
kernel damage of more than 30% will 
be 60¢ bu. from the basic support 
rate. Premiums for hard amber dur- 
um and amber durum wheat and for 
protein content will not be applicable. 

The lighter weight wheat under the 
relaxed provisions will include ‘“Sam- 
ple” grade on test weight, but no 
wheat testing less than 40 Ib. bu. will 
be eligible for support. 

The light-weight wheat will be dis- 
counted below the minimum test 


weight for Grade No. 5 (50 or 51 Ib. 
bu., depending on class) at the rate of 
4¢ for each pound through 45 Ib. and 
6¢ for each pound thereafter for 
wheat having a test weight of 44 


through 40 lb. bu. This discount will 
be in addition to other required dis- 
counts and will be added to the dis- 
count of 9¢ bu. for wheat grading No 
5 to test weight. 

Before the provisions were relaxed 
price support was generally limited 
to wheat grading No. 3 or better, or 
grades No. 4 or 5 on test weight only 
The eligibility provisions are being 
broadened to make price support 
more generally available to farmers 
to prevent a demoralized market 
price for this quality wheat, and to 
encourage more orderly marketing 
the USDA said. It took similar action 
in the 1957 price support program. 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LirFE——— 


District 3, AOM, Will 
Meet with AACC Unit 


AKRON, OHIO—District No. 3, 
Association of Operative Millers, will 
hold a joint meeting with the Cincin- 
nati Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists Sept. 26- 
27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis 
Ind., according to an announcement 
by John W. Money, Quaker Oats Co., 
Akron, secretary-treasurer of the dis- 
trict. 








BIG EXPORT STAKE 


KANSAS CITY—The value of ex- 
port trade to the Missouri-Kansas 
area is the subject of a special July 
issue of “Maritime Affairs,” published 
by the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. merchant ships and foreign 
trade affect the jobs of about 450,000 
factory workers and 300,000 farmers 
in Kansas and Missouri, or about one 
third of the working population, the 
publication says. The Missouri and 
Kansas share of the overseas trade 
totals more than $600 million, or the 
equivalent of about $100 per capita 
in the two states, “Maritime Affairs” 
estimates. Farm products exports 
account for about $160 million of the 
total, including flour, wheat, corn- 
meal, cotton, soybeans, meats and 
dairy products 
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FOR MEN IN 
MOTION 


| 
: 


If you are a bakery executive 


you are a ‘man in motion 
It requires constant activity to know every phase 
of your business well. New production tec! 
and improved formulas. Sales. Research and 
planning of new products. You keep full 
on industry conditions and advances 
why you value the assurance of pertec 


provided by that all-important ingredien 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling te pe Dallas, Texas 
A Division of Burrus Mill por 
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Faulty Scales Mean Lower 
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Returns for Bakers 


Virginia Bakers Council Advises Its Members 


To “Stop Scaling Away Your Profits” 


In the baking industry everything 
used in the finished product—flour, 
shortening, yeast, and practically all 
other ingredients—is purchased by 
weight. The good quality of products 
depends mostly on the weight of the 
ingredients used. Most of your sell- 
ing is directly or indirectly by weight, 


ilso. 
It should be obvicus then that 
faulty scales can add_ significant 


charges to either in overpay- 
ment of materials purchased or in 
giveaway of product. But business- 


costs 


men, even bakers for some strange 
reason, will take their scales and 
weights for granted at the same time 


watching other points with eagle 
eyes 

You are all interested in costs, or 
ou wouldn't be successful business- 
men. But possibly you are not as 
interested these days in costs as in 
increasing sales volume. May I sug- 
that the efficiency of your op- 
erations, on the volume you now have, 
may be more important in this day of 
high and competition 
than larger sales 

If costs are out of line, if your 
operations are not efficient to the ul- 
timate, you may ask for trouble with 
increased volume on any item on 
which you are not clearing a profit 
now. Increased volume will not help. 
$20,000 times 0 equal 0, while $20,- 
times 5% equals $1,000. 

I do not attempt to suggest 
that you do not have good scales and 
accurate weighing procedures. But I 
do know that many bakeries have a 
great many old scales. That does 
not necessarily mean they are giving 
bad weights, or that they are obso- 
lete. It make them suspect 


gest 


costs severe 


5.8.8) 


even 


does 


By Arthur Sanders 


Scales do deteriorate with use and 
age. With the many improvements 
in scales, many older devices are ob- 
solete, and replacement might—and 
probably would be—an economy rath- 
er than an expense. 


Materials Mean Money 

Bakers basically are material han- 
dlers and processors. Material to the 
baker, both coming and going, is 
money. You must receive all you pay 
for and you must collect for your 
full weight of output. or you will 
soon be falling behind the competi- 
tion. 

In this country competitors must 
look to their own preservation. They 
must always be on the lookout for 
improvements and cost savings. Every 
bakery can place itself in a strong 
competitive position by a careful 


study of its weighing system and 
practices. 

We can be misled by seemingly 
small errors, but believe me, they 


may be the most serious kind. First, 
they don’t rapidly come to your at- 
tention: second, they may be ig- 
nored. And they are multiplied by 
the thousands of weights which de- 
pend upon those scales. 

It costs very little more to have 
correct, dependab'e weighing than to 
have poor weighing. In fact, the prob- 
ability is that it will cost you noth- 
ing, and possibly will pay handsome 
returns. Benjamin Franklin said, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.”’ The 
baking business is built on pennies, 
when you consider the unit price of 
most of your items. Pennies are im- 
portant. The opportunities for saving 
and earning precious pennies through 
careful weighing can mount to stag- 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 






















) Extensive experience with top-quali 
+, and Oregon milled in the largest 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
»| of consistent uniformity and highest pat ony er eT ae ee 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


4 
Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 
{ 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 











gering sums in a materials handling 
industry such as yours, particularly 
since you turn out millions of units 
which can multiply your error costs 

If you give just 4 oz. overweight a 
pound, you will lose 1.56% of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Sanders is 
executive secretary of the Scale 
Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Washing- 
ton. His remarks before a _ recent 
meeting of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Ine., generated such interest in 
improved scaling that the council de- 
cided to do somthing about the whole 
problem of faulty weighing. Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary of the 
council, sent letters to all members 
explaining the availability of a scale 
maintenance service developed in co- 
operation with the Toledo Scale Co. 
A return postcard, making it possible 
for the bakery to arrange for the 
service, was enclosed, along with a 
covering letter from Mr. Wilder out 
lining the maintenance service. 





value of your finished product. It 


would be 3.06% for % oz. over- 
weight and 6.25% for one ounce. I 
don’t know, of course, what your 


average profits amount to, but I 
can well imagine any of those figures 
would cut into it very seriously. 

The same situation could exist as 
to your purchases. Believe me, if 
you depend absolutely on weights as 
billed, you are making a serious mis- 
take. You are entitled to every pound 
you pay for. No supplier will expect 
otherwise. Their scales can be wrong, 
and there are a lot of human 
weighing mistakes. 


Costs Doubled 

We have seen the cost of raw ma- 
terials and wages double or treble in 
the last 18 years, along with decided 
increases in finished product prices. 
But the margin of profit has not 
increased in percentage terms. What 
earnings increases there will be in the 
future must result from larger vol- 
ume and not from improved margins 
That is generally true. I believe it 
may be true in the baking industry. 
But, “What price volume?” 

That means that the mistakes 
made by your “money” scales, on 
receipts, sales, or waste in propor- 
tioning, are much more meaningful 
nov than in earlier days. Then small 
losses on less costly materials, labor 
and finished product, were not se- 
rious. Today those so-called “small 
weight errors” are not minor. They 
may be taking a big cut out of your 


too, 


profits. 
There is little doubt that baking 
Management can, by improving its 


scales and weighing, lower its costs, 
in many cases by substantial 
amounts, thereby improving its prof- 
its on present volume. The ingredient 
for improved weighing is simply for 
management to become “weight con- 
scious” and follow through on what 
investigation of your weighing scales 
and practices shows to be obviously 
needed corrections. 
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Standard Brands’ 
Income for First 
Six Months Increases 


NEW YORK Net income of 
Standard Brands, Inc., for the first 


six months of 1958 amounted to $7,- 


428,600, an increase of 8% over the 
first half of 1957, Joel. S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced. This was 


equivalent after preferred dividend 
requirements to $2.16 a share on the 
3,267,728 average shares of common 
stock outstanding during the period 
Net income for the first six months 
of 1957 was $6,885,400 or $2 a share 
on the 3,261,557 average shares out- 
standing during the 1957 period 

Net sales totaled $263,743,900, a 
record high and an increase of 3% 
over 1957 first-half sales of $255,468, - 
200. This increase was achieved des- 
pite lower over-all selling prices, Mr 
Mitchell said. 

For the second quarter of 1958, 
net income was $3,609,100 or $1.05 a 
share, an increase of 10% over the 
$3,273,000 or 95¢ a share earned in 
the second quarter of 1957. These 
figures include all subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the U.S. and Canada 

The combined unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries operating outside 
the U.S. and Canada for the first six 
months of 1958, in terms of U.S 
dollars, were $13,604,400, and their 
combined income was $568,400 


sales of 


Cor- 
responding sales and income for the 
first half of 1957 were $12,897,200 
and $730,600, respectively. The profit 
reduction was due exchange re- 
valuations. Dividends received from 
such subsidiaries were equivalent to 
7¢ a share, the same as during the 
first half of 1957. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors July 24, a quarterly dividend 
of 60¢ a share was declared on the 
common stock, payable Sept. 15 to 
stockholders of record Aug. 15. The 
quarterly dividend cf 8742¢ a share 
on the preferred stock also was de- 
clared, payable Sept. 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept 


———BREAD |S THE STAF F FE 


Sales Management 


Seminar Set by 
AIB for Oct. 12-24 


CHICAGO—More than 25 sales 
managers will uncover horizons 
in sales management at the 
management seminar at the 
ican Institute of Baking this 

During the two weeks Oct 
the enrollees will study the 
ind pi icticalities of such 
communications, labor relations, nu- 
trition, economics, marketing, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 

Speakers include representatives of 
Northwestern University, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Notre Dame Uni- 
versity faculties; AIB staff members; 
and baking industry leaders 

These men will show enrollees how 
the uncharted seas of sales manage- 
ment can be channeled into increas- 
ingly profitable areas, benefiting 
them, their companies, and the en- 
tire baking industry. 

Sales executives interested in the 
new horizons in sales thinking offer- 
ed by the seminar can contact the 
Register, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 400 East Ontario Street, Chicago 
11, Il. 


) 
new 
sales 
Amer- 
fall 
12-24 
thecry 
topics as 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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Good Bread is the product of 





pertect fermentation 








\ ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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the Baker’s Doorbell 


Whiter, Better Flavor 





‘he Wigwam Baker t Sae City, Al’s Bakery. Mr. Swanson is now 
i, cg me pee ee operating a bakery in Ipswich, S.D. modern brick front and marque added 
1 modernized new front show window Mrs. George Werre, who previousl) outside. The display room has been 
.d ntrance operated the Ashley bakery under a enlarged, new floors laid and a new 
nny leasing arrangement with Mr. Swan- roof put in place. Arthur Froyen op- 
e son: will continue to work with Mr erates the bakery. 
. . Bloch ot 
Alfred Bloch Aberdeen, S.D ; ; 
is pu ised tl Ashley (N.D.) Leonard ( Wadsworth | 
Baker; m the former owner, Sid- The Clarion (Iowa) Bakery at 110 held a grand opening to celebrate re- 
ney Sw inson. The firm name is now S. Main was recently remodeled. Ths location of the Bird Island (Minn.) 


--> THAT’S VWVYTASE BREAD 


Wytase Bread has had public prefer- 
ence for 30 years. The record shows 
that bakers who stay with Wytase 
enjoy trade that stays with them. 







J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 


made with 


In simple two-syllable words, Wytase 
makes bread softer, whiter, better 
flavor—and that’s what bread con- 
sumers want, isn’t it? 


ted 


WHITE BREAD 






’ J 
as een. DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trode mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 
preporation for whitening and conditioning the dough 


North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


interior has been redecorated and a 


recently 
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Bakery in the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by Red Owl Stores, Inc. The 
bakery has been modernized and a 
new gas oven installed 

» 

Mrs. Virgie Enwiller, Aberdeen, 
S.D., was recently given permission 
by the local zoning board to con- 
struct a 17 by 45 fi. addition to he1 
home at 713 Sixth Ave. S.W. to house 
a bakeshop. 

e 

The Holmes Bake Shop at Fair- 
field, lowa, recently observed its 
change of location to 104 N. Main St 
with an open house. The firm was 
formerly known as the Holland 
Pastry Shop. George Holm is the 
owner 

2 

Leroy and Edwin Carlson, owners 
of Carlson's Bakery at Thief River 
Falis, M.nn., recently reopened in 
new quarters on E. Second St 

oa 

O. H,. Lichtenstein, owner and op 
erator of a bakery at Manly, Iowa 
39 years, has sold his buciness and 
leased the building to Ear! Ciavarello 
his brother, Anthony Ciavare'lo, and 
Roger Long 

e 

Two changes in assignments have 
been made at the American Bakeries 
Co. plant in Duluth. Ellsworth J. Lil- 
liberg, Iron Range route manage! 
has been named city route manage? 
replacing Michae] Pontliana, now re- 
tired. Gerald Gron!und, formerly di- 
vision route manager at Mankato 
Minn., has been named range route 
manager, replacing M1 Ellsworth 
Changes were announced by J. M 
Tombers, St. Paul, yer 

= 

Alex Johnson, an employee at th 
City Bakery in Smet, S.D., has pu 
chased a bakery at Platte, S.D. 

e 

Work is under way on a $100,000 
distribution plant for Star Bakery 
Co.,, Elyria, Ohio. Completion is ex- 
pected about Sept. 15. The company 
is also erecting a smaller distrit 
center in Monroeville, O iio. 


regional manag 




















John J. Schnitzius, city sales man- 
ager for American Bakeries Co., St 
Paul, has been named regional of 


fice sales representative He will b 
succecded as city sales manag by 
Glenn W. Jensen 
* 
Kurt Strauch has taken cv 


Alameda Pasiry Shop 9750 W. A 
meda Ave Denver. 
3 

The O’Rear Pastry Shop 
ette, Ind., has opered third unit 
in the new Jefferson Square Shopping 
Center. A!l three shops are operated 
by Mrs. Anna Hohnhau on 
Peter, and a daughter, M1 Wit 
Tonne 


rs 


Kessler’s Bakery has moved to a 


new location at 235 E. Main St. in 
Anoka, Minn. The owner is Law 
rence Kessler 

s 


Floyd Johnson of Spokane, Wash 
has announced plans to open a retail 
bakery, Irene’s, at 600 Main St 
Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. Johnson, wh 
will move to Lew’ston to take active 
part in the busines is area " 
manager for the bakery d ion cf 
Centennial Mills, Inc. William Ras- 
mussen, Spokane, will manag> the 
new bakery 

- 

The Small Business Administration 
has approved a loan of $250,000 for 
Lowenberg’s Bakery, Inc., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, and a $50,000 loan for the 
Dutch Gir] Bakery, Inc., Butte, Mont. 

oe 


Louie V. Delorie was recently 
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post, has been with Gai’s for about 
six years. 
* 

Harry Foley, formerly at Hotel 
Kirkwood, Des Moines, has opened his 
own place at 1706 Woodlawn Ave., 
Des Moines, known as Mello Moon 
Pastry Shop. 

e 

Delmer Whitmer has reopened his 
bakery at Hubbard, Iowa. 

we 

Einar Olson has reopened his bak- 
ery in a new location at Storm Lake, 
Iowa, 

e 

The Modern Bakery at Harlan, 
Ky., has promoted Charles Noe, Jr., 
to sales manager for the Kentucky 
and Virginia districts, according to 
Howard Ellision, manager. Mr. Noe 
who has been associated with the 
bakery since 1948, began as a route 
salesman and was promoted to as- 
sistant sales manager in 1954. 

oe 

The City Bakery at Lead, S.D., 
recently underwent extensive mod- 
ernization. A 15 by 30 ft. addition 
to the shop has been completed, 
ilong witha modernized interior, new 
iluminum marquee, air conditioning 
and hardwood floors 

s 

Herbert M. Bollman is now operat- 
ing the Dutch Kitchen Bakery, 1025 
Manitou Ave., Manitou Springs, Colo. 

° 

Eloy Herrera has opened a new 
retail bakery at 5520 Federal Blvd 
Denver. 

s 

Roy W. Wright has established the 
Tasty Bakery at 4406 Lowell Blvd., 
Denver. 

° 

A new Denver retail bakery has 
been opened in Denver by Laurence 
V. Ramos. The address is 1127 29th 
St 

3 

Owners C. R. Baillie and Allan Dow 
have opened a new Golden Rule Bak- 
ery at 2113 S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux 
Falls, S.D., the second establishment 
by that name in the community 

* 

The Grand Marais (Minn.) Bakery 

recently opened for business 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for intormation on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 











named sales manager of Gai’s Seattle 
French Bakery, Seattle. Mr. Delorie, 
promoted from a sales supervisory 


Paul Norman has opened a bakery 
Foodtown supermarket, 
’. Hamline, St. Paul. The bak- 
a staff of 26 persons 
Mr. Norman is president of the As- 
sociated Bakers of St. Paul 


A business name 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s « 


tario St., Buffalo, by Rome . 


Harry H. and Richard H 
purchased, for $115,000 
terest held by Everett Sweem in the 
35 Hart's bakeries and restaurants i 
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the Sacramento, Cal., area. The trans- 
action gives the Harts full control of 
the properties. Mr. Sweem acquired 
the half interest in 1955 as an inheri- 
tance from his brother, the late Leo 
purchased it in 1950 


S. Sweem, who 


- 

The 36-year d Liberty Baking C 
1728 W. Nat il Ave., Milwaukee, 
has been sold t new group head 
by W m G. Matheus, sales ma 
iger for the last 15 years. The pur- 
chase vas made from Louis Koz- 
le cz, who has been president 
R # Kozlowicz. vice pres dent 


M Matheus, who starts 


fi is a truck driver 29 years 





15 


s the new president; his wife, Alice 
Richter Matheus, is vice president, 
ind Ted J. Sobanski, in charge of the 
shipping room for the last 31 years, is 


cretary-treasure! 
* 
Ken's Donut Shop has been opened 
n the C ynny Si) pping Center Erie, 
Pa. 


The new ywner f the V & M 
Pastry Shop, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, is 
Mrs. J. C. Studt, who purchased the 
business from Mrs. Leonard Becicka 

2 

Oscar Howard has opened How- 
ard’s Bakery at 3805 Fourth Ave. S 
Minneapolis, 














The Ladies love the loaf 


that’s wrapped in lower-cost 


WAXED PAPER 


Women are smart shoppers. They prefer Waxed Paper 


for its shining clean look. For catching their eye with your 


brand name billboarded big as life. No hunting around! 


For keeping bread’s deliciously fresh taste and aroma! 


And for guarding those precious, nutritious vitamins to 


the last slice, because Waxed Paper wrappers fold so tight! 


Best part of it all for you: less cost, more sales, higher profits 


and a never-ending supply of Waxed Paper 


at your beck and call. 


WAXED PAPER 


MERCHANDISING COUNCIL, INC. 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Telephone: STate 2-8115 


















PROTECTS 
FRESHNESS AND 
FLAVOR 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


< i 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR > poet Bie — 
CONE FLOUR ' 4 
PYRAMID CONE a = -_ a Country and 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 






ae Terminal 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








George Waters has reopened the 
Holyoke (Colo.) Bakery, after a six- 
month period, during which the bak- 
ery was operated by Harold Dean. 

& 


The Empire Sweet Shop has been 
opened at 10214 E. Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


J. L. Courtell has opened a retail 
bakery in Tabernash, Colo. 
& 
Mrs. Virginia Keese has established 
Virginia’s Pastry Shop at 5552 Alcott 
St., Denver. 


e 
R. A. Vanstrom has opened a retail 
bakery at 510 Newton St., Denver. 
e 
The Clear Lake Bakery, Clear 
Lake, Iowa; Rochester Bread Co., 


Rochester, Minn., and Tender Krust 
Baking Co. at Eau Claire, Wis., have 
been franchised by Specialty Bakers 
Services, Inc 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Holsum Bakers Plan 
1959 Advertising, 


Elect Trustees 


CHICAGO—More than 50 members 
of Ho’sum Unified Bakers met at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here recently 
to discuss 1959 advertising and mer- 
chandising plans. The meeting was 
held in conjunction with the group’s 
annual business session and election. 
Following their meeting, members at- 
tended the annual three-day confer- 
ence for members of the W. E. Long 
Co.-Independent Bakers Cooperative 

The advertising and merchandising 
program, prepared by Holsum Bak- 
ers’ advertising agency, The W. E. 
Long Co., was accepted enthusias- 
tically. 

During the business session HUB 
elected the following as trustees and 
alternates: The new chairman of the 
executive committee is John Apple, 
Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, 
Pa.; trustees: J. Russel] King, Gun- 
— uuser Bakery, Inc., Lancaster, 

; William F. Cotton, Cotton Broth- 
ers Baking Co., Psa eg La.; Gene 
Reischman, Holsum Baking Co., Ros- 
well, N.M.: Cesar Medina, Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., Tampa, Fla., and Neill 
DeLaney, Mrs. Boehme’s Bakery, San 
Angelo, Texas. 

The alternates for trustees are 
John Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; E. J. Gase, 
Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich.; J. 
P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla.; William P. McGough, 
McGough Bakeries Ccrp., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Richard O. Worland, Diet- 
zen's Bakeries, Inc., Kokomo, Ind.; 
W. L. Tramme!l, Holsum Baking Co., 
Waco, Texas, and Clark Rorbach, 
Phoenix Bakery, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BAKERY HEAD 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Emma E. Hol- 
lis has been elected president of the 
Ann Palmer Bakeries here to suc- 
ceed her late husband, Kenneth L. 
Hollis, who founded the retail bak- 
ery chain. Howard G. Lightner, for- 
mer production manager for the bak- 
ery, was named vice president and 
general manager and G. L. Heady 
was elected secretary-treasurer. Ar- 
thur Marshall, sales manager, was 
named to the board of directors. 
There will be no change in the bak- 
ery’s policies or operations. Ann Pal- 
mer Bakeries operates curb service 
bakery trucks throughout Portland as 
well as 23 retail shops and three cof- 
fee shops. 
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Bakers Advised 


Of Key Problems 
Facing Industry 


CHICAGO—Shrinking profit mar- 
gins, rising labor and production costs 
and higher distribution costs—these 
are some of the many areas in which 
management must concern itself if 
the independent wholesale baker is 
to forge ahead. 

With this statement E. E. Hanson, 
general manager of the W. E. Long 
Co., Independent Bakers Cooperative, 
opened the third annual general man- 
conference recently at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
bakers’ cooperative. 

Cooperative staff members who 
spoke during the conference were A. 
T. Downie, director of accounting ser- 
vices; Dr. Rowland J. Clark, director 
of laboratory and production; Edward 
Van Poolen, director of engineering; 
Daniel O'Connell, director of mar- 
keting and sales management service; 
Henry G. Mergener, director of pur- 
chasing; Frank B. Leonard, director 
of advertising and J. A. Smith, direc- 
tor of sales 

Outside speakers heard on the pro- 
gram were Henry H. Heimann, execu- 
tive vice president, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Clayton Lund- 
quist, insurance counsellor; Dr. Rob- 
ert Wald, George Fry and Associates; 
George Speer, director of the Insti- 
tute for Psychological Services, Illi- 
Institute of Technology; David 
Kaplan, president of the Economics 
Distribution Foundation, Inc.; W 
Robert Eagan, vice president and di- 
rector of merchandising, Foote, Cone 
and Belding advertising agency; Dr 
G. Herbert True, assistant professor 
of marketing, University of Notre 
Dame. 


agers 


nois 


Directors Elected 
During the annual business meet- 
ing, the membership elected the fol- 
lowing directors: Bruno H. Petersen, 
John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 


Maine; J. P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla.; Clark Rorbach, 


Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Gunzenhauser 


Phoenix Bakery, Inc., 
C. Frank Summy, Jr., 
Bakery, Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; William 
F. Cotton, Cotten Brothers Baking 
Co., Alexandria, La.; Joseph E. Franz, 
United States Bakery, Portland, Ore 

C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver; William L. Trammell, 
Holsum Baking Co., Waco, Texas; 
John Way, The Way Baking Co., 
Jackson, Mich.; Cesar Medina, Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Tampa, Fla.; John 
Apple, Butter Krust Baking Co., Sun- 
bury, Pa. 

Following the business meeting the 
board of directors elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Mr. Petersen, presi- 
dent; Mr. Cash, reelected vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Mr. Rorbach, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Hanson was reelected general 
manager. Glenn W. Marshall was re- 
elected assistant secretary-treasurer. 





BAKERY STORES SHOW 
SHARP SALES GAIN 


WASHINGTON—Bakery products 
stores sales in the U.S. for January 
through May rose 10% over the same 
period of 1957, according to a retail 
trade report published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. May sales rose 9% over 
April and 18% over May of 1957. 
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New to you from General Mills... 


A training booklet to teach your 
sales girls to sell your products! 


Well-trained sales girls make the differ- 
ence between a successful . . . and not- 
so-successful . . . bakery operation! No 
matter how appetizing the baked foods, 
no matter how attractively they're dis- 
played, an indifferent, uninterested sales 
clerk can frighten away even the best of 
customers. A sales girl who really sells 
your products can mean hundreds of 
extra dollars to you each year! 

General Mills can help! A brand new 
training booklet, “How to be Successful 
as a Bakery Sales Girl,” helps you teach 
sales personnel what to do, when to do 
it and how to do it well. Sixteen bright 
pages, written from the viewpoint of a 


bakery owner, gives new girls expert 
advice on how to sell yvour baked foods. 
Used by the girls for individual study, 
or as a “teaching” guide for you to fol- 
low in group discussions, these booklets 
make an informative source of reference 
for constant use 


Sections in the booklet include: 


Grooming: How salesgirls should look 
. and why 
Selling: 8 sound, basic principles of ef- 
fective selling 
Baked Foods: What salesgirls should 
know about your products and the 
nutritional values of baked foods. 


Act today! For your copy of “How to be Successful as a Bakery Sales Girl,” 
ask your General Mills salesman or write... 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Self-Service: What salesgirls can do to 
make self-service counters run 
smoothly . .. and profitably 

Wrapping: How to wrap bundles neatly 
and securely 

Display: How to clean display equip 
ment and make merchandise look 
neat and attractive 

Telephone Orders: How to boost the 
number ... and size . . . of tele- 
phone orders 

Selling Phrases: A list of selling words 
and phrases with “buy-appeal!”’ 

Spare Time Tips: Odd jobs to perform 
when not busy with customers. 





General 

















9200 WAYZATA BLVD. * MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 35 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. It is considered good practice 
to dissolve malt and yeast together 
in water and allowing the mixture 
to stand before adding it to bread 
dough. 

2. Some pastry flour is quite often 
used in roll and coffee cake doughs 
to produce a more tender product. 

3. Milk stocks are used in some 
cake mixes to prolong freshness. 

4. When canned apples are flat in 
fiavor, eating quality of the pies can 
be improved by the addition of citric 
acid. 

5. In the production of French 
doughnuts, ammonia is recommend- 
ed, as it does not harm the frying fat. 

6. The average loaf of white bread 
will have a P.H. of about 6.5. 


7. Margarines used for making 
puff paste products has a melting 
point of about 125°F. 

8. Evaporated milk is used in 


some types of icings to improve the 
flavor. 

9. Angel food cake pans are quite 
often moistened on the inside to pro- 
duce cakes having a darker crust 
color 


10. In order to make a tender pie 


crust with a minimum amount of 
shortening, hard wheat flour should 
be .used. 

11. When replacing 4 oz. baking 


powder with soda and cream of tar- 


tar, it is necessary to use 1 oz. soda, 
2 oz. cream of tartar and 1 oz. filler 
(either starch or flour). 


12. Both powdered whole milk 
and powdered skim milk may be 


stored for the same length of time. 
13. White rye flour is not satis- 
factory 


for braking bread, as it has 
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a very low absorption, causing stick- 
ing at the dough brake. 

14. When it is desirable to change 
a cake formula using butter to one 
using shortening, each pound of but- 
ter should be replaced by 13 oz 
shortening, 2% oz. milk and 4% oz 
salt. 

15. Powdered sugar is generally 
specified in making icebox cookies 
instead of granulated sugar, in order 
to help retain their shapes 

16. In some sponge cakes, a com- 
bination of whole eggs and yolks is 
used to produce a better than 
wh2n whole eggs only are 

17. The fat content in 100 Ib. bit- 
ter chocolate is about 51 Ib 

18. Patty shells, kisses, etc., made 
ef a meringue mix should be baked 
at the low temperature of 325°F 

19. In freezing yolks, 10% sugar 
ig sometimes added in order to lowe1 
the cost. 

20. Yeast 
from a rich 
at a lower 
made from a 


cake 


used 


made 
fried 
those 


raised doughnuts 
formula should be 
temperature than 
lean formula 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 
SAFETY COUNCIL CONGRESS 
CHICAGO The National Safety 

Council will conduct its annual con- 
vention at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
here Oct. 20-24 in conjunction with 
the 46th National Safety Congress 
With 12,500 persons expected to at- 
tend the session, there will be con- 
siderable material of interest to bak- 
ers, allied representatives and others 
interested in upgrading plant safety 
techniques. The congress is expected 
to offer 200 session on a wide vari- 
ety of safety subjects 
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AIB INSTRUCTION—The comprehensive scheduling board for bakery pro- 
duction personnel pictured is just one of the many aids used in instructing 
enrollees of the annual maintenance course conducted at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago. Information passed along to enrollees by baking 
industry representatives, such as H. E. Hildebrand, Jr., Continental Baking 
Co. engineer (pictured) at the last course, is usually put to use in plants across 
the country. The scheduling board can serve as a useful guide to bakery engi- 
neers wishing to improve maintenance and engineering operations. The 1958 


9997 


maintnance course is scheduled at AIB Sept. 22-27. 


Complete Report 
Of ASBE Meeting 


Sent to Members 


CHICAGO—A 331-page report of 
the comp!ete proceedings of the 34th 
annual meeting of the American So- 


ciety of Bakery Engineers has been 
distributed to all members, accord- 
ing to Victor E. Marx, secretary- 
treasure! 

The report contains copies of the 


main papers presented: “An Evalua- 
tion of the Various Factors Generally 
Included in Flour Reports”; 3ak- 
ing Properties of Air Classified Frac- 
tions of Flour”; “Bread Production 


Factors Affecting Character and 
Flavor of White Bread”; “Continuous 
Cake Mixing,” and “Advances in 
Cake and Sweet Goods Packaging.” 


talks 


The report also contains all 
ind discussions, plus reproductions of 


ill slides used at the meeting, por- 

traits and group pictures, a complete 

registration list and a subject index 
———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PH'LADELPHIA OUTING 

PHILADELPHIA The Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club annual fall outing 
will be held Sept. 26, 27 and 28 at 
Galen Hall and Country Club. The 
bakers’ club held its Dutch Cake Golf 
Tournament recently at the Manu- 
facturers Country Club, Orlando, Pa 
the Central 


in conjunction with 

Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. The tour- 
nament included competition for the 
Claude H. Bollinger trophy and 
ki 


ickers’ handicap 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 


Anywhere 
BUHLER MILLS, INC. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


WwW 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 8.4 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














All Grades 
Specially 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


ROCK RIVER’ **BLODGETT’S” RYE 
From Darkest Dark 
Milled hy the Rlodgett Family 


OLD TIMES 
BUCKWHEAT 


Whitest White 
1848 


to the 
Since 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LET YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 
FLAVOR TO THE VERY 
LAST SLICE. 





Literature 
and Samples 


pre 





* Kwik Lok Stock Design Clo- 
sure-Labels. 


* Kwik Lok Assorted Color 
Closures for Code-Dating. 


* Vu-All Plastic Bags. 


* Combination Units That In- 








clude All Necessary Pack- 


aging Supplies. 





WHY NOT PROTECT THAT FRESHNESS 


WITH A RE-CLOSABLE PACKAGE? 





Kwik Lok Corp., Box 2098 
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IT TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
THE BAG NECK AND A SNAP 
OF THE FINGERS TO OPEN 
OR CLOSE ANY KWIK LOK’D 
PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
“OVEN FRESH” MONDAY IS 
“TABLE FRESH” WEDNESDAY. 


Yakima, Washington 

















Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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FSU Baking School 
Adds Housing Plan 
To Student Benefits 


ATLANTA—The Southern Scholar- 
ship and Research Foundation, Inc., 
of Tallahassee, F a., provides houses 
for students through scholarships 
given by businesses and individuals. 
Interest in this type of scholarship 
assistance is mounting. 

Eighty young people will enrich 
their education at the Florida State 
University next fall by means of a co- 
operative living program which will 
cut their college expenses by about 
half. This ass'stance is available to 
baking students who qualify. 

Eligibility of Applicants 

The foundation has strict rules re- 
garding eligibility of applicants. Their 
high school records must show superi- 
or ability and they must be more 
than top level of their class in 
scholarship. Students must show that 
they would be unable to attend schocl 
without financial assistance. It is not 
a requirement that the applicant have 
no other assistance, and many stu- 
dents in the cooperative living houses 
have outside jobs to earn money. 
Baking school students with a loan of 
$500 per year from the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. University Fund, Inc., by 
receiving a F.S.U. housing scholarship 
arrangement would get through 
school with little financial difficulty, 
the SBA says. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 
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NEW PRESIDENT—Jack C. Guess, Milwaukee, president-elect of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Production Men's Club (seated at right) accepts the gavel of 
office from Joseph Johnston, retiring president. Standing (left to right) are: 
John Bohren, Sheboygan, publicity chairman; Walter Strehlow, Milwaukee, 
treasurer; A. C. Hayden, Milwaukee, secretary; Christian Anderson, Racine, 
first vice president; Herman Siegert, one of Sheboygan’s oldest active bakers, 
and Len Kenney, Milwaukee, second vice president. 





than 50 per cent of the nation’s high 
school graduates who rank in the top 


This method of student assistance 
brings savings in easy-to-figure dol- 


lars. By sharing books and buying quarter of their classes in ability d 
books from each other, and by shar-_ pot enter college. Of this 50% mor 
ing utility expense and food cost and {han half desire a college education 


laundry, and living in a scholarship 
planned house rather than in a uni- 
versity dormitory, the cost is lowered 
to $448.50 a year as compared with 
ordinary cost of $980. Both of these 
figures include $150 per year regis- 
tration fee and tuition. 
National figures show 


but lack financial resources, Benson 
Skelton, SBA president, Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from Dr. Mede Stone, Dean of the 
School of Education at the Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, or the 
SBA. 


Says 


that more 











KEEP THI 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE suPrORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 





. or Wire to: 





A Renal 


ok 4 
STAN 






Sane 





STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL. - FOR AGGRESSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
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Quality Bakers 
Announces Winners 
Of Sunbeam Contest 


NEW YORK—Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., has an- 
nounced the winners of the $60,000 
Sunbeam bread contest sponsored by 
its member bakeries this past spring. 

First prize, a new “Ambassador 
V-8" automobile every other year for 
10 years, was awarded 11-year-old 
Benjamin Oliver Parker of Dorset, 
Vt. Benjamin’s winning entry blank 
was distributed by J. P. Goddard Bak- 
ery of Claremont, N.H. 

Second prize, a one-week vacation 
for two (all-expenses-paid) to Lon- 
don, Paris and the Brussels Fair was 
won by Mrs. C. M. Swanson of Pax- 
ton, Ill. Mrs. Swanson obtained her 





Se 


LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 














KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
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entry blank from a dealer served by 
Purity Baking Co. of Champaign, III 
The third prize of a 21-in. color tele- 
vision set went to Mrs. Melba Segura 
of Mansfield, La., who received her 
entry blank from a food store served 
by Wolf Baking Co., Shreveport, La 

The regional level awards, equitab- 
ly distributed to winners located in 
the markets of the sponsoring Sun- 
beam plants, included: 44 first prizes 
of Collier’s encvclonedias, home movie 
pro‘ecto~s ani Philco transistor port- 
able radios; 24 second prizes of Easy 
automatic washers, Philco trans’stor 
radios and Apache outboard motors; 
24 third prizes of Pfaff sewing ma- 
chines and Gruen wrist watches; 24 
fourth prizes of Eversharp power 
mowers and Evans bicvcles; as well 
as 75 fifth prizes of gold-filled jewel- 
ry sets for ladies and 600 Paper- 
mate pens 














112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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‘Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flou 
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“In the Heart of Kansos” 


Wichita, Kansas 








GUEST LECTURERS—Florida State University’s school of baking science 
and management is continuing its policy of bringing students in touch with 
industry representatives through guest lectures and period:c visits of key 
people to the school. Among recent lecturers and guests were: (Top photo) 


Arthur G. Hackett, at left, vice president of production for Drake Bakeries, 
who is conversing with Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the school. Mr. Hackett 
lectured on the use of liquid sugars in cake production. R. G. Dibble (center 
photo, middle figure), vice president of production for Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., samples a selection of student-produced pastries. At the left is Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield, associate professor at FSU, and the right, Dr. Rumsey. Mr. 
Dibble participated in several lectures and seminars. Glenn E. Hargrave 
(at right, lower photo), sales manager of the Paniplus Co., sees farinograph and 
extensograph equipment now used at the school, in company with Dr. Bayfield. 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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AIB Exhibit at 
Home Economics 


Show Draws Well 


CHICAGO For more than 25 
years the American Institute of Bak- 
ing has been an exhibitor at the con- 
ventions of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn. This year there were 
some 4,000 who viewed exhibits dur- 
ing the June 23-27 convention in 
Philadelphia. 

The consumer service booth was 
visited by home economists in busi- 
ness, in teaching, in public health 
and in government service. Hundreds 
of them reported they already are 
using materials prepared and dis- 
tributed by the consumer service de- 
partment, under its nutrition educa- 
tion program. Repeatedly, tribute was 
paid to the excellent nutrition story 
told by these materials, demonstrat- 
ing the rightful role of bakery foods 
in a balanced diet, without over- 
claiming for them. 

Traffic at the institute’s booth was 
unusually heavy, and during the first 
hour that exhibits were open, home 
economists from 11 states stopped 
at the booth to order complete kits 
or separate nutrition education pub- 
lications. Ellen H. Semrow, director 
of the consumer service department; 
Helena M. Hunt, food publicist; Ann 
Russell and Virginia White, field staff 
nutritionists, and Mary Kinnavey 
Moore director of publicity, were 
present. 

Among the nearly 200 business and 
manufacturing firms which exhibited 
in Philadelphia’s vast Exhibition Hall, 
the baking industry was well repre- 
sented 

Noted among the commercial and 
educational exhibitors were the fol- 
lowing AIB member firms: American 
Can Co.; American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute; American Molasses Co.; Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp.; Arnold Bakeries; 
Corn Products Refining Co.; Dow 
Chemical Co.; E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc.; Durkee Famous 
Foods; Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc.; General Mills, Inc.; Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc.; Lever Brothers Co.; 
Merck & Co., Inc.; Charles Pfizer & 
Co., Inc.; the Procter & Gamble Co.; 
Reynolds Metals Co.; Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Pepperidge Farm, and 
the National Biscuit Co. 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








| "The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








Wisconsin Rye Fiour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILutNnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-028] 
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AIB Facilities 
Improved by Gifts 


Of Business Firms 


CHICAGO—A big “thank you” has 
been issued by officials of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking to several in- 
dividuals and business firms for re- 
cent contributions of equipment and 
materials 

A specially-designed freezer has 
been installed in the laboratories for 
the freezing project, a gift of the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co 

Recipe development has been facil- 
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sifter to be used c operatively by th 
and the schoo! 


gifts from John Kluetsch, president 
of Chapman & Smith Co., 


sanitation department 


blades and band blade side cleaner at- 


tachment; Hobart Manufacturing C 
frying reol: , aster. sauce- ore 
ying pan, percolator, toaster, sauce a reverse sheeting moulder: The 
Sunbeam, while Hobart donated new for pneumatic 
. it iX i ‘ 
dishwashing equipment 
‘apitol Products Ci rp 
. and Du-Pro System 
iinery Co. donated a mechar 


IANN'S 





\. WITH BAKERS... 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


oe Consult your Fleischmann man about 
the additional benefits you can get—in lat | 
Merchandising aid and Production help 














The baker’s order moves fast— 
usually by phone—to the nearest 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according to the 
baker’s flour specifications. Then 
the order is forwarded to the nearest 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par- 
ticular kind of wheat used in that 
flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast 
milling facilities, gives the baker 
exactly the kind of flour he speci- 
fies...at the greatest savings to 
him. What’s more, Pillsbury Bakery 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- 
fications, delivery after delivery 
thanks to the exacting tests of the 
Quality Control Department. 








Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars. This 
is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95,000 
lbs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
country. This modern service is available on request to any baker who 
has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flour 
handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency of 
distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker is 
located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 





What sells baked foods ? wo. «iw» sexes 


IT COSTS ABOUT 1: A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 


provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- : © CALGARY 

dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 

than ever before in history. . 

Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 
item .. . making the story of flour distribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts . . . as did civilization itself... 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 








through the night to bake shops in every part of 


the land. Af a cost of only ‘3 of a cent per one-pound Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
loaf per 1000 miles! better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 
bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 
best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently . . . 
and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 


dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 


From all parts of the U.S. orders 

flow smoothly into transportation 

offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 

are processed and passed on to mill 

supervisors for production and load- 

ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 

as to delivering railroad line and the 

cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 

recognizes the great importance of 

distribution today. It was the first 

mill to place a vice president in 

charge of transportation. This de- 

partment has a noteworthy record 

of leadership in developing new 

ways to ship flour, improving han- 

dling methods and working out ' in building sales! 
shipping practices and rates with ... your partner in bul ding sales! 
railroads and the Interstate Com- Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
merce Commission. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 





facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 







SUR MILLS CO. 
‘SALINA, KANSAS 
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THE ORIGINAL LOW-ASH, STARCH 
BASE ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


No matter what your enrich- 
ment needs may be, there is a 
VextraM formula to meet your 
requirements . . . easily, accu- 
rately and economically. And 
when you enrich with VextraM, 
you get these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 

e Enriches flour, corn meal, 
grits,and also macaroni products 
to Government Standards. All 
nutrients supplied in accurately 
controlled pre-mixed form. 





e Minimum increase of ash con- 
tent—the original combination 
of starch base carriers. 


e Stability of vitamins is as- 
sured by VextraM’s pH control. 


e Free-flowing—uniform feed- 
ing—excellent dispersion. 


e Uniform, finer particle size 
of ingredients and carriers pro- 
vides more uniform flour enrich- 
ment. 


Sterwin leads the way to better enrichment through constant research and 
product improvement. Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative in your 
area for practical information on the use of these products. Or write direct to: 


, - ff 
St Wt Choma. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 




















































MOTHER HUBBARD 


The leader in Hubbard’s 
line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 





_— SINCE 1879 
: LLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOT. Vea —e. 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELIT E—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-vup flour 


flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge 


_ 100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Want Better White Bread? 


Then Improve 


By Adam H. Bradbury 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Bradbury 
is a consultant at Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. His talk, originally presented to 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers in Chicago earlier this year, 
is on the subject of “Bread Produc- 
tion, Factors Affecting Character of 
White Bread.” More specifically, he 
stresses the necessity of proper fer- 
mentation to give white bread all the 
characteristics which it should have. 


¥ ¥ 


Perhaps some of you will not agree 
with me on my reasons for giving 
thought and study to white bread fla- 
vor. It is because I consider that 
white bread does not have the flavor 
and good eating qualities which it 
should have. I am not alone in my 
thinking regarding these important 
white bread factors. In talking to 
housewives and the general public, 
many have expressed their thoughts 
by asking me, “What is the reason 
that white bread lacks bread flavor? 
It is doughy and under-baked.” Sev- 
eral have said that it forms a ball 
of dough and they cannot chew it 
properly. 

These are not very flattering re- 
marks to hear about what many of 
us consider to be the “Staff of Life.” 
How can the baking industry ever ex- 
pect to increase the per capita con- 
sumption of white bread when the 
public feels this way regarding the 
white bread we are producing? Per- 
sonally, I feel it is high time bakeries 
did a little less talking and advertis- 
ing about the soft silky texture which 
their white bread has. They should 
see to it that their white bread has 
the bread flavor and eating qualities 
which the public expects white bread 
to have. There is nothing wrong in 
a nice soft loaf with a nice silky tex- 
ture, but these two factors will not 
entice the consumer to eat that extra 
slice of white bread. It is a good 


Fermentation 


bread flavor and eating quality tha 
will encourage people to eat more 
white bread 

I hope you are taking what I have 
said about white bread as good, hon- 
est, friendly criticism—that is how it 
is meant. I have no axe to grind; I 
wou!d like to see more white bread on 
the table and the housewife telling 
everyone how good a flavor it has 
and how they all enjoy its eating 
qualities. I am sure it can be done 
if we put our minds to it 

Now that I have told ycu how hor- 
rible white bread is, let’s see why it 
lacks good bread flavor and eating 
qualities 

It is not the lack of ingredients 
such as milk, sugar, and shortening 
as some people will tell you. Rather, 
it is because of poor sponge fermen- 
tation and young or under-developed 
sponges which lack proper fermenta 
tion. Now please do not get any fool- 
ish ideas regarding what I first said 
about ingredients, as I am a solid 
believer in the use of good percent 
ages of non-fat milk solids, etc., if 
for no other reason than by its use 
it preduces more nutritious white 
bread. Perhaps some of you could uss 
more of the ingredients mentioned t 
good advantage and obtain more val- 
ue from their use if first of all your 
fermentation was correct. Poor fer 
mentation is the No. 1 reason for the 
lack of good bread flavor in white 
bread, and it also causes bread t 
seem doughy and under-baked; thus 
poor eating qualities result 


The No. 1 Factor 

I emphasize better and mcre per- 
fect fermentation as the No. 1 factor 
in producing white bread that has 
good flavor and a bread that is not 
doughy and has good eating qualities 
Better and more nearly perfect fer- 
mentation is not a new idea. It al- 
ways has been the No. 1 factor for 
producing better flavored bread. Just 
the same as the No. 1 factor in pro 
ducing good flavored beer, the brew 








BAKERY USES COMPUTER—G. G. Paterson, secretary-treasurer of Weston 
Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, watches the Univac electronic computer at Southern 
Bakeries Co.’s home offices in Atlanta. Mr. Paterson made the trip specifi- 
cally to study the company’s modern equipment and methods designed for 
cost control and management guidance. First installation of its kind in any 
U.S. baking plant, the Univac, with its related tabulating equipment, speeds 
the preparation of payroll, transportation, accounts payable and other re- 
ports. It also processes orders and dividend checks, making up to 360,000 
calculations an hour. Shown with Mr. Paterson above are, left to right: Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, president, and Ed J. Bertley, secretary of Southern Bakeries Co. 
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master’s No. 1 factor is as perfect a 
fermentation as possible. This is his 
yardstick in obtaining a properly fla- 
vored beer. 

As in beer, so it is in bread. Good 
bread and good beer are alike inas- 
much as both depend on proper fer- 
mentation. Not that the flavor of 
bread is the same as the flavor of 
beer, but both flavors are developed 
by fermentation. It might be a good 
idea for bakeries to check with the 
brewers. Perhaps we might pick up 
a few pointers on fermentation. I be- 
lieve the brewer has learned some 
secrets regarding proper fermenta- 
tion which the baker has yet to 
learn 

The lack of good bread flavor and 
eating qualities have been with us 
ever since grain farmers changed 
their methods of harvesting. This is 
now known as combining, where the 
grain is reaped and threshed in one 
operation. 

When farmers started to use the 
combine bakers experienced the worst 
fermentation problems ever faced in 


our time. I am speaking of we older 
bakery men now, for many younger 
men in bakeries today believe that 


things have always been as they are 
now. Perhaps many of them never 
learned the importance of correct 
fermentation and the effect that poor 
and good fermentation have on the 
finished white loaf of bread—or any 
other yeast fermented baked goods. 
At the time of the changeover, when 
bakeries started to use flour milled 
from wheat harvested by the com- 
bine, bakeries ran into all kinds of 
fermentation problems, which caused 
bread to have poor texture and white 
bread entered the “holes in bread.” 
era 

Dead Doughs 

d'd not know what had 
They were using the same 
and every- 


Bakers 
happened 
method of fermentaticn 
thing seemed the same. but doughs 
were dead and lifeless. The fin*shed 
white bread had roor color, poor tex- 
ture, and was fu'l of holes Every type 
and method of fermentation was tried 
with little or no imnrovement. Cus- 
tomers were ra‘sing cain abcut the 
poor bread full of holes. They were 
not going to buy and pay for bread 
that was fu!'l of holes. Salesmen were 
raising hell with bakery management 

and don’t ever think the poor pro- 
duction man did not get the brunt 
of it all, as he most usually does 
when sales fall. You perhaps know 
the old saying, “When bread sales 
are good, the salesmen get the cred- 
it; when they are poor, the produc- 
tion man is to blame.’ Bakers were 
really in trouble 

The main topics at our convention 
here were: What could be done to 
produce a good loaf of bread once 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
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DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
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more, free from holes? Suggestions mixing time was the answer. This 
were put forward at our meetings, longer mixing time meant that the 
members exchanged ideas; they even dough had to be kept cool. More 
formed a “Holes in Bread” Club in modern make-up, and other equip- 
New York and held meetings, hoping ment, was adopted, including cross 
someone would come up with an idea grain molding 


that would be a cure. The bakery 
equipment manufacturers were told 
it was time to produce machines to 
take the hole out of white bread so 
that we could once again produce a 
white bread with a good texture. 
The equipment manufacturers, with 
some suggestions from us bakers, did 


Some bakeries cross-panned; others 
adopted twisting. So, with all these 
changes in mechanical methods, bak- 
eries defeated the holes in bread 
problem by mechanical means. They 
were so delighted to produce white 
bread with a close texture, free from 
holes, that I am sure flavor and eat- 


put out better, high speed mixers, ing qualities were given very little 
equ pped with water cooling jackets, if any consideration. Texture and 
as we bakers had the idea that long general appearance were everything 
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which I am sure still is true in many 
Cases 
One Problem Solved 
Yes, “holes in bread” was defeated 
by mechanical means, but how many 


realize that poor texture and holes in 
bread fermentation 
problem because the grain harvested 
by the combine was not able to de- 
velop the fungal enzymes that it did 
under the old method of harvesting? 

This was when the white bread fla- 
vor was lost and its good eating 
qualities disappeared. Getting rid of 
holes by mechanical methods did not 


were really a 








COUNTRY CLUB WINS 
GOLD CUP AWARD 
with WINGOLD RYE FLOUR 


Our heartiest congratulations to Modern Bakeries, Inc., Culver 
City, California, owned and operated by the Slaten family, bakers 
of Country Club breads. Country Club won the gold cup at the 
9th Bakers Forum for the best variety loaf of bread. We are pleased 
and proud that it was made from WINGOLD WHITE RYE 
FLOUR! 

When you use Bay State rye or wheat flours you can always depend 
on uniform high quality. You in turn make bakery products that 
win their way into the hearts of your customers . . . and boost 
your sales and profits! 


Ask about Wingold Rye and other well known Bay State Flours 
now! 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY. 


MILLERS OF Millers of .. . 
: os e Wingold 
. WITT, SSS ¢ Bakers Flavor 
Sas e Winona 


F LOUR 


e Ry-Do (Light) 

e Ry-Do (Dark) 

¢ Pan-Zip 

. . . and other fine flours! 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 





General Offices: 
WINONA, MINN, « 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


¢ Souvenir 

¢ Magnificent 

e Record Breaker 
e Oven-Proof 

¢ Big Yield 

¢ Pan Spring 
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N orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to ““Mr. American Farmer”’ 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 43> MINNESOTA 


“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 
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help bread flavor. I arn not condemn- 
ing these machines. They do improve 
texture and bakeries did the best 
they knew how at that time. 
Equipment manufacturers did pro- 
duce the machine which did take 
the holes out of bread, but holes in 
bread were a fermentation problem 
and should been overcome, at 
least to a large degree, by adding 
those enzymes that the flour was 
lacking. And while, as I say, no one 
seemed to realize or know what was 
lacking, I do feel—had the baking 
industry been giving bread flavor and 


have 


Sie 


FLOUR 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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eating qualities more thought and 
consideration bakeries would have 
been using fungal enzymes long be- 
fore they did. It is not many years 
ago when they were made available 
to the baking industry. I know that 
some bakeries have been using them 
during the past few years and, if 
used properly, I am sure they have 
been producing better flavored bread 
with much improved eating qualities. 

I know from my experience in 
using these enzymes that they help 
produce more perfect fermentation 
similar to that which we used to ob- 
tain before the use of combined 
grains. This more perfect fermenta- 
tion gives you a dough that produc- 
es a finished loaf of white bread with 
every external and internal charac- 
teristic which we expect good bread 
to have, along with better bread fla- 
vor and much improved eating quali- 
ties. 

One of the most important factors 
I was taught as an apprentice was 
that a dough without proper fermen- 
tation development would handle 
poorly during scaling, panning, and 
pan proofing, and would not bake 
properly. It would always seem 
doughy and would lack bread flavor. 
The finished loaf would have very 
poor keeping qualities, whereas just 
the reverse would be true if the 
dough received correct fermentation. 
These same factors are still true. In 
speaking of correct fermentation, it 
is always surprising to me how many 
bakers think one means longer fer- 
mentation time. 

Longer fermentation time is not 
the answer to a better or more per- 
fect fermentation. The answer is to 
use such ingredients in your sponge 
as will restore to the flour that which 
is lacking, such as fungal enzymes 
yeast food, and whatever will help 
the yeast produce a better fermenta- 
tion. 

Yeast alone cannot produce good 
fermentation with flour that is lack- 
ing in many vital elements due to 
changing conditions. I am no chem- 
ist and do not pretend to be able to 
tell you the actions these different 
elements perform during fermenta- 
tion. My baking experience is all 
practical, and all I know is that the 
use of these enzymes helps to produce 
a better white bread and, like other 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 





























Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
















BAKERY STORE SALES 
SHOW 1958 GAINS 


WASHINGTON — Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first five months of 1958 amounted to 
$408 million, compared with $370 mil- 
lion in the comparable period of 1957. 
Sales for May totaled $88 million, 
compared with only $81 million in 
April and $78 million in May of last 
year. Except for minor seasonal de- 
clines in February and April, sales 
through May have risen steadily this 
year. Figures are from a retail trade 
report compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 





ingredients, if properly used, will do 
the same in your bakery. 

It is very necessary to reduce mix- 
ing time at doughing up, which seems 
hard for some bakers to realize after 
all these years of developing the 
dough by mechanical means in order 
to mellow the gluten and take the 
buckiness out of the dough so that 
it wll machine reasonably well. 
When you have a sponge that has 
had correct development and the glu- 
ten has been mellowed during fer- 
mentation, as should be—when you 
have better fermentation—the dough 
will start to pick up much faster in 
remixing; therefore, you do not re- 
quire nearly as much mechanical de- 
velopment at remixing time. The 
sponge having a more perfect fermen- 
tation before going back for the re- 
mix does not mean that the sponge 
should be rotten, nor does it mean 
that it should be rubbery and tough. 
It should be mellow and somewhat 
short to break off with the hand. A 
sponge like this will have more of 
what it takes to impart bread flavor 
to your loaf of bread. You cannot 
fully obtain this without the aid of 
enzymes. If you attempt to do so you 
will develop an aged or old sponge, 
thus destroying and breaking down 
your entire fermentation. 


Remix Trouble 


The remix is where I find the most 
trouble, not because it is hard to ob- 
tain the proper mix, for you can ob- 
tain this in a much shorter mixing 
time, thus retaining flavor that has 
been developed through correct fer- 
mentation of the sponge. The point is, 
so many bakers have become accus- 
tomed to long mixing times that care 
has to be taken to see that mixing is 
watched closely so a nice smooth 
dough can be obtained in much less 
time, free from buckiness, more live- 
ly and with good machine quality. 
You can loosen up the head rolls on 
your molder and sheeter; a dough 
with more _ perfect development 
through better fermentation does not 
require close sheeting to obtain a 
close fine texture. Your pan proof- 
ing will be faster and more uniform: 
baking will be much better; the loaf 
will not seem doughy and will have a 
much longer shelf life, better bread 
flavor and eating qualities, and every 
external and internal characteristic 
which we expect of good white bread. 

Going back to molder and sheeter 
rolls, I see considerable white bread 
today which had poor fermentation, 
and the loaf shows tco fine a sheet- 
ing at the molder. This bread shows 
that the cell structure has been rup- 
tured and the dough piece abused. 

This is unnecessary if your dough 
has been developed through proper 
and more perfect sponge fermenta- 
tion. While I am very thankful for 
the fine bakery equipment we have 
today—it does a good job and speeds 
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production—let us not expect it to 
do the work which fermentation 
should accomplish. Good, correct fer- 
mentation has become a lost art in 
past years because bakers are de- 
pending on their equipment to do 
more than it is meant to. Many bak- 
eries have fine equipment and all 
types of good flour and other ingre- 
dients available but, as I said, good 
fermentation has become a lost art. 
I am sure that if some of this could 
be regained, while bread with better 
flavor and improved eating qualities 
would be the outcome. 

You have, perhaps seen cases where 
two bakers in the same city may be 
working under much the same condi- 
tions, using the same formula, yet 
one always had a much better loaf of 
bread. Answer: The one producing the 
better loaf knew more about proper 
fermentation, thus the secret of bet- 
ter white bread. 

In conclusion, I hope you will go 
back to your bakeries with one pur- 
pose in mind: to give white bread 
flavor and eating qualities as much 
thought and consideration as you 
have given to texture and crumb col- 
or. If you do, I am sure you will 
soon be producing white bread that 
your customers will talk about 

Remember, proper fermentation is 


the answer to better white bread 
with every external and _ internal 
characteristic which good bread 


should have. 

This is not only true of the sponge 
and dough method, but also of the 
ferment or brew method of bread 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Packaging Exposition 


SAN FRANCISCO— Officials of the 
Western Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition to be held here 
Aug. 11, 12 and 13 have taken a last 
minute count of registered exhibitors 
and raised their total above 150 

The exposition will take over the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium, and 
is sponsored by Clapp & Poliak. There 
will be no charge for admission 

One of the highlights of the 
position, not previously announced, 
will be a clinic, where packaging and 
materials handling problems will be 
diagnosed and solutions recommend- 
ed by authorities in the field 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
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Our mill is located in the high protein 
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directly from growers. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 19 











1. False. At one time it was con- 
sidered a good procedure to use. 
However, in general, this practice 
has been discontinued due to the fact 
that the results obtained were un- 
certain and irregular fermentation 
was likely to result. 

2. True. The protein content of a 
pastry flour is lower than a hard 
winter or spring wheat flour. 

3. True. Milk stocks are often 
advantageous from this standpoint. 
However, they must be used in the 
proper quantity well prepared. After 
cooking, they should be cooled rapid- 
ly and kept under refrigeration, as 
they are subject to rapid spoiling, 
rendering them worthless for cake 
making. Best results are obtained by 
making these stocks fresh each day. 

4. True. The addition of citric 
acid will improve the flavor of the 
apples. The amount to use will de- 
pend upon the tartness desired. 

5. False. It has been found that 
ammonia causes frying fat to darken 
rapidly. Baking powder should be 
used. If the formula calls for am- 
monia, use about 242 times as much 
baking powder as ammonia. 

6. False. The average loaf of 
white bread will have a P.H. of about 
5.2 to 5.4. On the P.H. scale 7 is 
neutral. Below 7 is acid and above 
7 is alkaline. 

7. False. These margarines are 
manufactured so that they will have 
a melting point of about 115° F. 

8. True. The flavor of the icing 
is improved because the evaporated 
milk has a slight caramel flavor. 

9. False. The thin film of mois- 
ture in the pans slows down the cara- 
melization of the sugar in the batter 
slightly, resulting in a lighter colored 
and softer crust. 

10. False. An unbleached pastry 
flour will produce the most tender 
pie crust. 

11. True. Generally speaking, a 
mixture of soda and cream of tartar 
would react somewhat faster than 
baking powder. This is because bak- 
ing powder usually contain acids 
which react slower on the soda than 
cream of tartar. 

12. False. Due to the high fat 
content (2742%) in whole milk pow- 
der, its keeping quality is not very 
good when compared to skim milk 
powder. 

13. False. White rye flour has a 
high absorption and may be used sat- 
isfactorily for baking bread. 

14. True. One pound of butter is 
composed of about 80 to 82% fat, 
15% moisture and 3% salt. It is 
taken for granted that a sour cream, 
salted butter was being used. Sour 
cream butter will produce a more 
pronounced butter flavor in the cakes 
than would a sweet cream butter. 

15. True. When making icebox 
cookies, very little spread is desired. 
When granulated sugar is used, the 
cookies will spread more, possibly 
spoiling the shape or design. 

16. True. Yolks contain approxi- 
mately 33% fat, while whole eggs 
contain about 10% fat. This higher 
fat content will produce a more ten- 
der and shorter cake. The crumb 
color will also be improved, having 
a richer yellow color. 

17. True. The U.S. Government 
standard for bitter chocolate requires 
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that it contain not less than 50% fat. 

18. False. They should be baked 
to about 225 to 250° F. At 325° F. 
they will turn a light brown color 
instead of remaining white. They 
should be dried rather than baked. 
Many bakers do not place them in the 
oven at all but dry them out on top of 
the oven or in a heated proof box 
without using any steam whatsoever. 

19. False. While the addition of 
sugar does lower the cost, the reason 
it is added is because the sugar helps 
to keep the natural consistency, and 
also prevents the formation of lumpy 
particles. 


20. True. A rich doughnut will 
contain a high percentage of sugar 
and milk. Milk contains lactose (milk 
sugar). The richer the formula the 
faster the doughnuts will color up, 
due to the rapid caramelization of the 
sugars 
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H. 8S. KAPLAN DEAD 
CHICAGO—Harry S. Kaplan, 56, 
president of Anchor Flour Mills, 
died recently. Mr. Kaplan 
Kaplan Bakeries 


Chicago, 
was proprietor of 


for 15 years. 
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ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLIT 


BROLITE IA 


is a combination of 


BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 


(New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1,Cal. Dallas 23,Texas 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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No. 4178—Low 
Viseosity Syrup 


Corn Products Sales Co. has intro- 
duced a new low-viscosity corn syrup 
especially developed to meet the re- 
quirements of bread bakers. The new 
product is a 41° Baume syrup that 
can be readily pumped at 60° F. De- 
signated G'obe Brand No. 1612, and 
characterized by the high sugar value 
of Corn Products’ No. 1600 series of 
corn sweeteners, this new low-viscos- 
ity syrup is reported to eliminate a 
number of prob’ems for the baker 
who wants to pull his dough at 78°- 
80°F. Other advantages claimed for 
the more fluid syrup are that it goes 
inte mixes more rapidly, disperses 
more readily and, in most cases, will 
replace heavier, more viscous syrups 


pound for pound. The fast-flowing 
characteristics of the new product 
ire expected to appeal to smaller 
cake and cookie bakers, as well as 
bread bakers, Corn Products points 
out, since many of these bakers have 
previcusly avoided the use of corn 
syrup because of sticky handling 


problems common to conventional 
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New Produets 

New Services 

New Literature 

This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 


Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 
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43° Baume syrups in drums. To ob- 
tain more detai.s send the coupon to 
this publication, requesting No. 4178 


No. 4179—Package 
Zips Open 


Pollock Paper Cerp. has announced 
a new cpening bread package 
development, a practical economical 
method of preducing, on automatic 
wrapping machines, bread packages 
which are easy to open and reclose. 
The new Zip-Open feature uses a 
special end label and new methods 
for folding and closing ends of the 
bread wrapper through a very minor 
change, in some cases nc change, .on 
the automatic wrapping machine. 
These labels permit practical ma- 
chine operation in the bakery with 
no restriction on production. Machine 
change, if any, allows flexibility in 
the production department so that 
the new Zip-Open or conventional 
labels in all types and shapes can be 
used. To Zip-Open the package, the 
consumer simply reaches for the top 
of the label and tears down the zip- 
per strip, exposing the folded ends of 


easy 


No. 4172—Conveyor 

No. 4173—Pressure Vat 

No. 4174—Wall Coating 

No. 4175—Cherry Flavor 

No. 4176—Paint Brochure 

No. 4177—M ement Guide 
No. 4178—Low Viscosity Syrup 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
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No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








y Reader Service Dept. 
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The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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the wrapper, thereby making it easy 
to complete opening of the package. 
The edges of the wrapper remain in- 
tact and untorn for easy reclosing to 
protect the unused portion of the 
bread. For details, check No. 4179 
on the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4168—Shelf 
Wall Fixture 


A new addition to White Mountain 
line of bakery display fixtures, model 
W-210 twe-shelf wall fixture, has 
been announced by the Maine Manu- 
facturing Co. The new fixture is 


especia ly designed for use in modern 
The 


store settings. new 2-shelf wall 





fixture may be used individually or 
with continuous extensions to pro- 
vide uninterrupted flush display sur- 
faces. The fixtures, normally used 
where wall space is available, or in 
front of check-out counters, can also 
be used in a back-to-back arrange- 
ment to produce larger displays ac- 
cessible from any direction. For more 
information clip coupon, check No 
1168 and mail to this publication. 


No. 4169—Food 
Conveyor Belt 


The Highseal food handling con- 
veyor belt manufactured by B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co. has 
now been put into bakery usage. Said 
to be easy on the eyes and easy to 
clean, the belt does not absorb the 


cake, icing or jelly it carries. It can 
be wiped clean with a cloth soaked 





in hot water. BFG recommends the 
belt for 85% of all food handling 


installations or inspection line serv- 
ice. Special rubber compounds resist 
food acids, most greases, fats and al- 
kalies. The belt takes temperatures 
up to 212-degrees Fahrenheit. For 
details, send coupon to this publica- 
tion requesting No. 4169. 


No. 4170—Bulletin 
On New Oven 

An illustrated, 4-page bulletin des- 
cribing a new Belgian-made oven 
claimed to produce better biscuits 
with shorter baking time at reduced 


cost is now available from J. W. 
Greer Co. Known as the “Ooms 
Rocket” oven, it is the culmination 


of 20 years experience in re-circula- 
ting ovens by Ateliers de Construc- 
tion Guillaume OOMS S. A. of Bel- 
gium. The oven can be operated on 
either gaseous or liquid fuel. It can 
be changed from one fuel to the 


other later without altering the oven. 
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It has a patented automatic control 
and regulation which reportedly gives 
easy starting and stability of baking 
not previously porsible. Mail the cou- 
pon for details, specifying No. 4170. 


No. 4171—Conveyor 
Chain Brusher 


Accumulated dust and dirt which 
sticks to the lubricating oil of over- 
head conveyor chains can be auto- 
matically removed without work 
stoppage by a conveyor chain brush 
designed and developed by the ma- 
chine division of the Fuller Brush 
Co., it is claimed. The unit is mount- 
ed on the monorail supporting the 
chain conveyor, and the two brushes, 
powered by one 1-h.p. motor, pivot 
on the motor base and bear against 
the conveyor chain. The brushes may 


be swung away from the chain if 
only periodic cleaning is necessary 
Mail the coupon to this magazine 


requesting No. 4171, and details will 


be sent. 


No. 4172—Conveyor 
Now Available 


3unke-Musser, Inc., is placing a 
new conveycr on the market under 
the name of Porta-Veyor. The out- 
standing new feature is that the drive 
unit is completely inside the con- 
veyor, eliminating unnecessary chain 


Y 





outside, 
the 


the 
flat on 
ground and up to a 30 degree angle 


and guards on 
it to operate 


drives 
enabling 


Porta-Veyor is lightweight, has a 
load capacity of 400 lb., and is being 
manufactured in a variety of lengths 
and belt widths. The belt can be ad- 
justed to speeds as low as 15 ft. min 
Literature and prices are available 
Just check No. 4172 on the coupon 
and mail to this magazine. 


No. 4173—Pressure 
Process Vat 


Bulletin No. 962, recently issued by 
the Pfaudler Co., a division of Pfaud- 
ler Permutit, Inc., pictures and des- 
cribes the company’s newly designed 
pressure process vat. Manufactured 
in capacities of 500, 800 and 1,000 
gallons, the unit is designed for ef- 
ficient heating and cooling of any 
fluid food product in either full or 
partial batches. The new stainless 
steel vat has pressue jackets tested 
at 100 psi on the bottom and sides. 
Where partial batches are being pro- 
cessed, the bottom zone can be used 
alone. These jacket zones have built- 
in baffles to control the heating or 
cooling medium. A special agitation 
system insures that the product is 
heated or cooled evenly and quickly. 
Check No. 4173 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication for more in- 
formation. 
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No. 4165—Electronie 
g 4 = ‘ 
Weighing System 
Digital, electronic weighing is now 
possible with a new system available 
from Performance Measurements Co. 


It is applicable to laboratory and 
production batch-weighing proce- 
dures. Accuracy is .1%, and reada- 





bility is 1 part in 10,000 using 4 num- 
ber wheels. Output readings may be 
calibrated in any convenient quanti- 
ties such as pounds or ounces. It may 
be calibrated in pieces so that 
system can be used for weigh- 
The system is also avail- 
coded digital output for 
connection to computers or central 
recording stations. Literature is 
Simply mail the coupon 
4165, to this magazine 


also 
the 
counting 

able with 


available 
specifying No 


No. 4171—Protective 
Coating for Wallis 


Koldrok, an all-mineral protective 
coating for low temperature insula- 
ting materials in freezer rooms and 
cold storage areas, has been devel- 


oped by Selby, Battersby & Co. The 
manufacturers claim that Koldrok 
can be troweled on by a local plas- 
terer without preliminary wall prep- 
aration. Koldrok is supposed to be 
easy to clean, free of cracking and 
chipping, and comes in standard 
colors, eliminating the need for paint- 
ing over it. Check No. 4174 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication 
for further details 


No. 4175—Cherry 
Flavor Developed 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., flavor 

ists, claim to have developed a 
tangy tart flavor cf true wild cherry 
It is Wild Cherry Imitation Flavor 
No. 10531, non-alcoholic, and suitable 
for processes involving high temper- 
atures. Trial quantities are available 
on request. Check No. 4175 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication 


No. 41176—Paint 
Brochure Offered 


chem 
new, 


A new brechure, “Paint Stops 
Mold,” is available from Charles 
Bowman & Co., describing Fungi- 
Chek, said to be a non-toxic, self- 
sanitizing wall paint to prevent fun- 


gal and bacterial surface growth 
Fungi-Chek has a residual germicidal 
action, the brochure explains, that 
is supposed to be effective for the 
limetime of the paint film. Fungi- 
Chek is also supposed to be power- 
ful encugh to withstand condensation 
and humidity. It can be used on all 
painted or unpainted wall and ceil- 
ing surfaces such as plaster, con- 
crete, cement blocks, masonry, wood 
fiber board or primed metal. Copies 
of the brochure and samples of 
Fungi-Chek paint may be obtained 
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by simply checking No. 4176 and 
mailing the coupon to this publica- 
tion 


No. 4177—Guide 
To Management 


Elliott Service Co., Inc., specialists 
in preparing guides to better man- 
agement, are offering a comprehen- 


sive, spiral-bound kit of rules, sug- 
gestions and simple tests for im- 
proving plant efficiency, upgrading 


personnel and generally cutting costs 
by good business practices. The sub- 
scriber receives detailed information 
each week on such subjects as 
and waste control, employee training, 
effective communication, accident 
prevention and basic business prin- 
ciples, among others. The 
provided to improve job performance 
of foremen and superviscrs, mainly, 
and to motivate these key people to 
think and act like the management 
they represent. For more informa- 
tion, clip the ccupon elsewhere on 
these pages, check No. 4177 and mail 
to this publication 


No. 4180—Douchnut 
Business Franchise 
Holiday Baked Donut 


announced the availability, on either 
county 


cost 


service 18 


Shops has 


f 


a state or basis, of franchises 


f 


for a decughnut making machine 
which, the owners state, allows an 
individual to start business on a 


The fran- 
mixing 


comparatively low budget 
chise includes display trays, 


bowls, spoons and related articles, 

well as sufficient special dry mix 
to get started. The special mix is 
caled Hol'day Baked Donut Mix, and 
requires only water for baking. For 
more information abcut costs and 
instructions, check No. 4180 on the 
rccompanying coupon and mail to 


this publication. 


No. 4166—Square 
All-Purpose Pan 


To meet increasing consumer pref- 
for square-shaped, one-layer 
cakes and many varieties of tea rolls, 
sweet rolls and coffee cakes, Chicago 
Mfg. Co. has introduced a 
in. square foil pan. This new 


erence 











embodies a 


pan smooth 
i convenient “icing ledge,” 
and sunburst bottom 
rigidity and tapered 


ill-purpose 
rolled rim, 
sidewall ridges 


embossing for 


sides. The exclusive 7% in 
square top design cuts costs, say the 
manufacturers, because 6 pans fit 
comfortably on regular 18x26-in. bun 


pans to reduce handling costs, speed 
production and save valuable space 
in shop, oven or showcase. For full 
information, send the coupon to this 
publication, requesting No. 4166 


No. 4164—Cake 
Decorating Book 


Richard V. Snyder, author and head 
of the Snyder School of Cake Decor- 
ating, has published his third book 
on decorating, “65 Buttercream 
Flowers.” This is a handbook for 
creative cake decorators containing 
a color appendix of flowers appropri- 
ate for specific months, states and 
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other special occasions, with instruc- 
tions about working them with but- 
tercream. The author has taught 
commercial baking in a leading U.S 
high school, and has written earlier 
books on cake decorating. For ad- 
ditional details, write this publication, 
requesting information about No 
4164 


No. 4167—Molded 
Fiber Glass Boxes 


New, extra large material handling 


bexes made of molded fiber glass and 
polyester resin are available from 
M lded Fiber Glass Tray Co Totebox 


No. 531 measures 26 by 21 by 12 in 
ind weighs one-third as 
comparable size boxes made of othe 
terials, say the 
Special molded hand 
sy handling. Unique 


much as 


manutacturers 
holes permit 
corner lugs, a 


modification not found on con- 
ntional boxes, permit easy st ick- 
ng and prevent “freezing” of boxes 
When full, every other box can be 
turned 90 degrees for easy stacking 
Notched bottoms allow straight, bal- 
need stacks thus eliminating danger 
of injuring contents. Sides are ta- 
ered so that empty boxes can be 
nested to conserve space For details 
*k No. 4167 and mail coupon 


No. 4146—Precision 
Temperature Control 


The Illinois Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., has introduced its “Alnor” Pyro- 
ti r, applicable for fine tempera- 


thermo- 


wherever a 


tur control 





ivailable. The manufacturers 
maintain that the device, a pyrom- 
eter control, is far more responsive 
fluctuations in temperature than 
thermometer, along with more pre- 
se regulation. A descriptive bul- 
letin is available. Check No. 4146 
the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4161—Balk 
Control Catalog 


A catalog is available for products 
made by the Bin-Dicator Co. in the 


couple 1s 
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level indica- 
catalog in- 
cutaway and 


fields of bulk material, 
tion and control. The 
cludes photographs, 
schematic drawings, outline dimen- 
general specifications, special 
bin and conveyor applications, actual 
and suggested systems and applica- 
tions for a diaphragm type bin level 
indicator, a rotating paddle type bin 
level indicator, and an aerator to pro- 
mote flow of dry, finely ground bulk 
materials. To obtain this catalog, 
mark No. 4161 and send the coupon 
to this publication 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 


sions, 


No. 4124—Pamphlet on bread cool- 
er, Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 4125—Labels for 
Pollock Paper Corp 

No. 4126—Foil-wrapped bread 

No. 4127—F aster sign painting 
Morgan Sign Machine Co. 

No. 4128—Bread pan greaser, Mal- 
let & Co., Inc 

No, 4129 — 
Maintowoc 

No. 
Inc 

No. 4131—Sales 
J. Papp, publisher 

No. 4132—Spice 


end wraps, 


Freezer for bakers 
Equipment Works 
4130—Fat filter, S. Blickman 


Manual, William 


booklet, Bernard 


L. Lewis, Ine 

No. 4133—Candy roses, Pli-a-mix 
Co 

No, 4134—Roller conveyor, Rapids- 


Standard Co., Ine 
No, 4135—New 
nour & Co 
No. 4136—Bagging scale 
Richardson Scale Co 
No. 4137 — Bulk 
Waldron & C Inc 


bakers’ cheese, Ar- 
bulletin 


ulrlock, Sprout, 


No. 4138—Conveyor bulletin, Full- 
er Co 

No. 4139—New shortenings, Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co 

No. 4140— Packaging papers, 
Packaging Institute, Inc 

No. 4141—End labels, Pollock Pa- 
per Corp 

No. 4142—Flour weighing systen 


Richardson Scale Co 


No, 4143—Sealing tape, United 
Mineral & Chemical Corp 

No. 4144— New plastic packags 
Cochran-Continental Container Corp 

No, 4145—Bread dusting starches 
A. E. Staley Mfg. C 


No, 4147—Wrapping Machine, Bat 
tle Creek Packaging Machinery, Inc 

No. 4148— Drum dumper 
Corp 

No. 4149—Wrapping film, Contin 
ental Can Co 


Colson 


No. 4150 — Pneumatic contro] 
American Machine and Metals, Inc 

No. 4151 — Depanning compound 
Max Ams, C 

No, 4152 — Freezer unit, Victory 


Metal Mfg. Corp 


No. 4153 — Dough Conditioner, R 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc 

No. 4154—Sweetener booklet, Corn 
Products Sales Co 

No, 4155—Liquid converter, Flow 
Equipment Corp 

No. 4156 — Salt dispensing bin, 


Morton Salt Co 
No. 4157—Pneumatic handling sys- 


tems, Fuller Co 
No. 4158—Pie filling thickener, Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc 


No. 4159—Wrapping splicer, Butler 
Automatic Machine, Inc 


No. 4160 — Washable cake dum 
mies, Glo-Brite Products, Inc. 
No. 4162 — Portable mixer-pump, 


Led Ballast, Inc 
No, 4163—Paint removal tips 
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Reason number 2 uly youll like 


+4 Testing 


Laboratory—Pilot Mill—Bakery 





Wheat Between wheat selection and actual flour delivery, 
S j : TESTING METHODS are the precision guardians of 
election Gooch’s identical performance flours. 


PILOT MILL: This is the guinea pig of milling. Before the 
various wheats are blended into the “mill mix” separate 
samples are milled into flour on the pilot; this test-mill 
flour is now ready for the “pulse” of the whole performance 

Testing the laboratory. 

Laboratory— LABORATORY CONTROL: These pre-milled flour 
Filot Mill—Bakery samples are completely 
analyzed. The mechanical 
tolerance, Mixing time, 
malt, bleach and all mill- 
F ‘li , ing control requirements 

acilities are determined for each 
(Equipment) sample separately. The 
percentages for the Mast- 
er Wheat Mix are then 
computed. The milling 
controls are now set for 











Milling the end result — uniform 
flour. 
Know How BAKERY: Good bread at 


the bakery is the final 
proof; even this is made 
before the flour leaves the 
mill. Bread is baked daily 
by skilled technicians and the results rigidly scored to insure 
that the expected will be received by our customers. 








Housekeeping 


(Pest Controls) 


Testing is the second step taken by Gooch to supply you with 
the best in bakery flour. You will know the value of Gooch’s 
seven reasons for better bread flour when you first use 


Ps, oedle G O O C be} ! S B E ST 


Identical 


Performance . § O U R S 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrt. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 








Priceless 
Ingredient 
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“You'll like our team spirit !” 


Your team gets wholehearted support from us. We’re 
as anxious to see you score with your customers as you 
are. We even help you score by supplying you with 


dependable, formula-right flour. But our interest doesn’t 








stop there. Try us whenever you need advice or help 
with problems that arise in the shop. We’re not just 


viewers . . . we’re doers too. Give us a chance to prove it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 





re 


ie 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty 


Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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‘Golden loaf FL 





Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 

















ar theft ana Company 



























































































































































OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 

















@ Judges have awarded the baking 
industry's first annual “Oscar” to 
Wilbur E. Rhode of Allentown, Pa., 
it was announced by Arthur Freed- 
man, director of sales for Bakers 
Franchise Cerp. Mr. Rhode won the 
title, “National Routeman of the 
Year,” in the first annual competition 
sponsored by Bakers Franchise on 
the basis of outstanding achievement 
in sales, opening of new outlets and 
development of promotional ideas. 
The winner is employed by the Allen- 
town branch of Maier’s Sunbeam 
Bakery of Reading, Pa., a member of 
QBA. 


@ Oakite Producis, Inc., has an- 
nounced two new appointments. Wil- 
liam A. Baltzell, formerly assistant 
sales manager, has been appointed in- 
dustrial sales manager. He will be 
responsible for the company’s 17 
divisions and 240 technical service 
representatives throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Mr. Baltzell joined 
Oakite’s field service staff in 1941. He 
was appointed southern division man- 
ager in 1946, and became ass'stant 
sales manager in 1953. He is also a 
member of the board of directors 
The appointment of J. Justin Basch 
to the new position of marketing vic« 
president of Oakite has been an- 
nounced. Formerly vice president for 
research and product development, he 
will now be responsible for sales, en- 
gineering, advertising and market- 
ing research. A graduate of Mas- 
sachusetis Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Basch, who joined Oakite in 
1925, was for many years Philadel- 
pha dvisicon manager. He was elect- 
ed to the board of directors in 1948 
and became vice president in 1956 
He has been responsib!'e for product 
development since 1953. Mr. Basch 
is a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, the American Ordnance 
Assn., and the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. 


@The appointment of George A. 
Seyfert as comptroller of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. was announced by David L. 
C nmnn, finincial vice president. He 
ucceeds J. William Didriksen, who 
has been named president of Ekco- 
Alcoa Containers, Inc., rigid alumi- 
num foil container manufacturer 
jointly owned by Ekco and Aluminum 
Company of America. 

@ A. S. Wallace, manager of Baker 
Perkins, Inc., field services depar.- 
ment, has retired a’ter 35 years of 
service with the Saginaw, Mich., firm. 
A native of Arbroath, Scotland, Mr. 
Wallace began his career with Bak- 
er Perkins in 1923 as an erection su- 
pervis ng engineer, and worked out of 
the company's New York office for 17 
years. In 1940, he was transferred t 
the home office in Saginaw as factory 
baking oven installation specialist, 
subsequently taking up the duties of 
superintendent of repair services. He 
later assumed the responsibilities of 
assistant manager of field services 
and, in 1955, was promoted to man- 
ager of the field services department. 
@The retirement of Lawrence G. 
Washburn, a vice president of Amer- 
ican Molasses Co., has been an- 
nounced by Frank C. Staples, presi- 
dent. Mr. Washburn joined the black- 





TRADE 
PULSE 


strap division of American Molasses 
in 1927, and became president of Pan- 
American Molasses Co., a corporation 
formed by American Molasses and 
Penick & Ford. Upon the sale of 
Pan-American to the United Molasses 
of Great Britain, he went to Montreal 
as president of Canada West Indies 
Molasses Co., returning in 1932 to 
American Molasses as vice president 
of the Sucrest Corp., becoming presi- 
dent of Sucrest upon completion of 
their new sugar refinery in 1936. He 
held that office until Sucrest became 
a division of American Molasses Co 


@ William W. Mueller has been ap- 
pointed a sales representative in the 
Chicago regional sales office of Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co.'s bakery 
machinery division, it was announced 
by William J. Borer, general sales 
manager. Mr. Mueliler will cover 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakcta, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and the Upper Michi- 
gan Peninsula. He was formerly as- 
sociated with Micro Corp. and was a 
service repvesentative for the Ma- 
chinery Service Corp. James C. 
O'Dea, sales representative with the 
Chicago regional sales office of Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry bakery ma- 
chinery div sion, has been reassigned 
to the San Francisco regional sales 
cffice, it was announced by Mr. Borer 

‘neral sales manager of the bakery 
machinery division 


@ Ken V. Skelton, manager of the 
Oklahoma City bread plant of Gen- 
ral Baking Co., has been awarded 
the firm’s president cup for outstand- 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 











LIGONIER, IND 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


a 4, bpm A (AL 
hee AONE Oak SLOAN 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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“Can our bakery switch 
to dry yeast without 
sacrificing product quality?” 


America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 


This question is fairly common. Many large wholesale 
bakeries know that dry yeast offers a number of cost re- 


ductions, so they naturally wonder about quality. 


In the bakery business, there are no simple answers 
to most of the big questions. But we can answer with an 
unqualified “Yes” when a baker who is using quality in- 
gredients asks whether he can count on equal or better 
baked products when he switches to Red Star Dry Yeast. 

Properly handled, Red Star Dry Yeast will give you 
equal or better quality baked products than you would 
get with compressed yeast. 

Machinability, for example, is better with Red Star 
Dry Yeast. More uniform pan flow produces more sym- 
metrical loaves, with fewer cripples. Crust color, texture 
and crumb are excellent. 

You have noticed how rising costs are speeding up 
the development of automated bakery operations. If you 
are planning on any significant degree of automation, 
you will wish to consider Red Star Dry Yeast — because 
dry yeast is the only form really suited to automated 
operation. And Red Star is years ahead of the field in 
dry yeast. 

Write to our Bakery Division for detailed information 
and skilled technical counsel on dry yeast. No obliga- 


tion, of course. 


RED STAR \:.5:. 


PRODUCTS co. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 


Yeast, Torula Yeast. 
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ing sales activity by his staff in re- 
cent competition with 35 other plants. 
The presentation was made in New 
York by Russell J. Hug, General Bak- 
ing Co. president. 

@ William E. Edwards, sales man- 
ager for Bowman Biscuit Co., Den- 
ver, has been elected president of 
the Denver Association of Manufac- 
turers Representatives. 

@ The appointment of John A. Dersch 
as director of engineering for the 
Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp., York, Pa., was an- 
nounced by William J. Strandwitz, 
Jr., executive vice president. Mr 
Dersch was previously assistant chief 
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engineer of Read Standard, and be- 
fore that was connected with Baker 
Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

@ Two major promotions of vice pres- 
idents of Package Machinery Co., East 
Longmeadow, Mass., were announced 
by Lewis A. Curtis, president. Harold 
Mosedale, Jr., formerly vice president 
in charge of engineering, is now vice 
president in charge of sales for both 
Package Machinery equipment and 
Reed-Prentice machinery. Edward W. 
Forth, formerly vice president in 
charge of Reed-Prentice engineering, 
is now vice president in charge of 
both Reed-Prentice and Package Ma- 
chinery engineering. Announcement 


of the executive promotions followed 
the recent resignation of J. Joseph 
Kelly, formerly a vice president in 
charge of company sales. 

@James ©. Alexander has joined 
Reynolds Metals Co. as assistant 
manager of the baking and milling 
market for the packaging division, 
it was announced by George E. Du- 
Charme, market manager. Mr. Alex- 
ander formerly was product sales 
manager for the Avion division of 
American Car & Foundry Industries 
in New York City. He also served 
five years with the Package Ma- 
chinery Co., handling sales in the 
New York territory. 





“Ac 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


FIGHTY-TWO YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


A 


pendent mill 


RECORD like HUNTER’S—over 82 
years of making good flour as an inde- 
is rare. Such a record has to 


be earned. And HUNTER FLOURS have 
earned it with steadfast high quality in serv- 


ing three generations of bakers. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 





KANSAS 








INLY THE HUNTER MILLS 


BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Cookie Packages 
Redesigned, Win 
National Award 


CHICAGO—The Container Corpor- 
ation of America has announced that 
its redesigned family line of cookie 
packages for Venus Foods of Los 
Angeles recently won a first place 
award in national competition spon- 
sored by the Folding Paper Box Assn. 
The award was won in the bakery 
products division. 

Venus Foods began marketing sev- 
en flavors of ring cookies and two 
flavors of creme sandwich cookies in 
the colorful new cartons late in 1957 
According to Vernon Nussbaum, pres- 
ident, the new package line has been 
so successful the company plans to 
expand it to include larger sizes and 
additional types of cookies. 

The new package family was de- 
veloped by Container Corp. to over- 
come production problems, increase 
stacking strength and improve prod- 
uct identification. 

The previous packages—one-and- 
two-color letterpress, cellophane 
overwrapped Kliklok trays—had four 
serious shortcomings: 

The preduct and its ingredients 
were identified only by a label pasted 
on the cellophane overwrap. When 
the trays were stacked on supermar- 
ket shelves, customers could not 
identify the flavor without reading 
the label pasted on top of the pack- 
age 

The labels caused 
overwraps to crinkle 
from the appetite 
cookies. 

The labels caused frequent produc- 
tion difficulties in the bakery 

The trays frequently crushed and 
bent out of shape when stacked on 
supermarket shelves 


the 
and 
appeal of 


cellophane 
detracted 
the 


Cartons Analyzed 
Container Corp.’s design labora- 
tory analyzed the cartons and rec- 
ommended the following additional 
construction and design changes to 
increase strength and merchandising 
appeal and to eliminate production 


problems: 

eCurve leading edges of the end 
walls to facilitate a tighter, more 
attractive overwrap. 

@ Print product identification on all 
four side panels and the new top 


dust flap, so that each type of cookie 
could be readily identified by custo- 
mers no matter how the packages 
were displayed in the stores 

@ Print the cartons in three-color 
offset, which gives nine colors in one 
pass through the press, and adopt a 
striking individual color for each of 
the nine flavors. 

@Add a distinctive and appetite- 
appealing flavor symbol to the side 
panels of each of the packages to 
make flavor identification possible at 
a glance. 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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19.2 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 


During June 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in June was 19,205,000 sacks, 


averaging 915,000 sacks each work- 
ing day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 


pared with an average output a work- 
ing day of 920,000 sacks in May and 
907,000 sacks in June, 1957. Wheat 
flour mills in June operated at 83.4% 
of capacity, compared with 84.1 and 
83.6%, May and 
June, 


respectively, for 
1957. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, is 1.7% more 
than The Northwestern Miller esti- 
mate of 18,879,418 sacks for June. It 
is 1% more than the estimated daily 
average output. (This estimate, which 
was published July 15, reported an 
average of 899,020 sacks a working 
day.) 

Flour mills in June ground 44,046,- 
000 bu. wheat compared with 44,278,- 
000 bu. in May. Wheat offal output 
was 369,539 tons 
production in June was 
160,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
269,000 bu. and 2,109 tons of rye of- 
fal were produced 


tye flow 


These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by 282 having a daily 
capacity of 401 more and 
the balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 


mills 


sacks or 


S THE STAFF F LIFE 


General American 
Reports Income 


CHICAGO General American 
Transportation Corp. and its subsidi- 
aries reported gross income of $53,- 
062,554 and net income of $3,752,215 
for the three months ended June 30 
Gross income for the six months end- 
ed June 30 $108,377,249, com- 
pared with $103,391,552 for the same 
period in 1957. Net income for the 
six months ended June 30 
214,243, compared with $7,645,077 for 
the 1957 period. 


was 


was §$7,- 
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PAY MENT-IN-KIND 
FOR FEED GRAINS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Aug. 
1 that all Title I, Public Law 480 
barley, grain sorghums and oats pur- 
chase authorizations issued on or be- 
fore July 1, 1958, have been modified 
so grains exported under them will 
be eligible for the feed grain export 
program payment-in-kind if other- 
wise eligible. The modification does 
not affect the eligibility for financ- 
ing under PL 480 of these grains to 
be exported from commercial sources. 





Marketing Manager 
Appointed for New 
GMI Department 


MINNEAPOLIS Robert A. Tal- 
pas, former advertising manager of 
the refrigerated foods division of 
General Mills, Inc., has been named 
marketing manager of the division's 
newly organized marketing depart- 
ment. The marketing department will 
have the responsibilities for all ad- 
vertising, merchandising and 
promotion within the division 

Mr. Talpas joined Ready-to-Bake 
Foods, Inc., from Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald in 1954. As ad manager he 
remained in this position when 
teady-to-Bake Foods was acquired 
by GMI in 1956 

Gordon V. Boden, 
manager in the grocery 
vision, has joined the 
foods division and assumes the duties 
as advertising manager 

The refrigerated foods division mar- 
activities are centered in the 
7222 East 
Cal. 


sales 


former product 
products di- 
refrigerated 


keting 
division headquarters at 
Slauson Ave., Angeles, 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Club 
To Have Golf Outing 


CHICAGO The Bakers 
Chicago will hold a golf tournament 
it the Rolling Green Country Club, 
northwest of Chicago Aug. 14, accord- 
ing to an announcement by John A. 
Revord, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. First tee-off time 
is at 7 a.m. Scores must be turned 
in by 6 p.m., and dinner will be served 
it 7 p.m 


Los 





Club of 


Wheat Conference 
Explores Surpluses, 
Better Disposal Plans 


BROOKINGS, S.D Representa- 
tives of 12 countries attending the 
International Wheat Surplus Utiliza- 
tion Conference here heard sugges- 
tions for improving the operations 
of Public Law 480. During discussions, 
it was asserted that agreements 
should be made for five-year periods 
instead of the current one 
that recipient countries could 
long term plans. 


year so 


make 


Some countries also expressed ob- 
to U.S. action in using local 
received in payment for 
surplus agricultural commodities, to 
cover local expenses formerly paid 
in dollars. This, it was declared, 
weakened the foreign exchange posi- 
tion of countries receiving the sur- 
pluses 


jection 
currencies, 


Barter business, it transpired, was 
not popular with many ccuntries and 
it was suggested that the U.S. keep 
such transactions at a minimum 
Delegates also stated the view that 
recipient countries should be given 
more freedom in selecting develop- 
ment projects to be paid for out of 
PL 480 funds 

The conference is 
explore 


pos il 


endeavoring to 
new methods of surplus dis- 


The expansion of low-priced, un- 
subsidized commercial exports of 
wheat was looked upon as one way to 


solve the surplus problem by Dr 
Helen C. Farnsworth, Stanford Uni- 
versity. She said that wheat and rice 


ire preferred cereals throughout the 


world and will be purchased wher- 
ever and whenever people can afford 


them 
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‘GRAIN SERVICE™ 
Gueywhere, 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C, 
Nashville Winnipes, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


‘ 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omeha oe 
‘ fn 

+ eee Galveston 

— Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portiend 





MILLING WHEATS 
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Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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GRAIN 








MINNEAPOLIS 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


FLAX 


DULUTH 





















OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





' BURRUS W711 5 RY a le 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 8UILDING * 











J. P. BURRUS, presioent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. wor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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(Continued from page 8) 
Aug. 1, basis Kansas City: Family poor sales and adequate supplies char- 


flour $6.20, bakery short patent $5.27, 
bakery intermediate $5.17, first clears 
$4.57, second clears $4.02. 

Ft. Worth: Flour demand was very 
dull last week and the scattering of 
sales amounted to no more than 10 
to 15% of capacity. Mills were kept 
busy on old contracts and maintained 
a five-day schedule. Prices were un- 


changed. Quotations Aug. 1, 100-lb. 
cottons: Extra high patent $6.60 @ 
6.80, standard bakers, unenriched, 


$5.60@5.70, first clears $4.60 @ 4.70, 
delivered Texas common points. 
Oklahoma ‘City: Good directions, 


acterized the family and bakery 
flour business. Prices closed  un- 
changed on family and up 1¢ on bak- 
ery. Quotations Aug. 1, delivered Ok- 
lahoma points, carlots: Family short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard patent 
$5.70@5.90; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.61@5.71, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.51@5.61, straight grade $5.46 
@556. Truck lots higher on all 


grades. 
Central West 


Chicago: A fairly good burst of 
flour buying occurred in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


in [Milling 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LAKURON 


CABLE ADDRESS 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDIAONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COCES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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4, with interest centering in the soft 
wheat flour area. Total sales were 
estimated at around 250% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

The soft wheat sales, coupled with 
some previous buying, brought buyers 
to a well stocked condition. Bookings 
last week were for 60 days in some 
instances, and most of the trade is 
believed to have order backlogs for 
at least 120 days. The spring wheat 
buying, on a price concession basis 
of about 15¢ sack, was for two weeks 
to a month of coverage. 

Buying of soft wheat seemed to 
center in the Midwest and East. Most 
of the sales were limited to 5,000 
sacks. However, a few orders ranged 
to 10,000 sacks. 

Quotations Aug. 1: Spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.15, standard $5.90@6.05, 
clear $5.45@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.40@5.65, 959% patent $5.30@5.55, 
clear $5.40; family flour $7.15; soft 
winter high ratio $7.20, soft winter 
short patent $6.60, standard $4.85@ 
5.55, clear $4.75; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers, $4.85. 


St. Louis: A fair amount of soft 
wheat flour sales raised the week's 


total to about 75% of capacity. Cook- 
ie and cracker manufacturers, en- 
couraged by a slight price concession, 
covered requirements for 120 days. 
Hard wheat flour offers failed to in- 
terest bakers or jobbers and sales 
were limited to a few immediate 
shipment orders. Spring wheat flour 
sales were a bit more numerous for 
shipment during the first half of 
August, but the total was unimpres- 
sive. 

Mill running time is excellent with 
generous receipts of hard, soft and 
spring wheat ficur shipping directions 
requiring steady production for sev- 
eral weeks ahead. 

Quotations Aug. 1, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.45, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.05; bakery flour in 
100 lb. papers: Cake $6.20, pastry 
$4.30, soft straight $4.50, clears $3.80; 
hard winter short patent $5.30, stand- 
ard $5.10, clears $4.55; spring short 
$6.20, standard $6.10, clears $5.50. 


East 


Boston: The lowest spring wheat 
flour price since April, 1957, failed to 
stimulate any trading interest in the 
local market last week. 

Spring wheat flour declined about 
16¢, with first clears holding un- 
changed. Hard wheat flour was also 
easier, dipping about 3¢. Soft wheat 
flour moved in a narrow price range, 
finishing unchanged to 10¢ lower, the 
extreme decline a 10¢ dip on the in- 
side price of high ratio flour. 

Flour dealers reported that trading 
interest was virtually non-existent, 
with most potential buyers content 
to sit on the fence, at least for the 
time being. A strong possibility of 
higher estimates of the spring wheat 
crop made the dormant position 
rather comfortable. Interest in the 
hard wheat flours was also lacking, 
despite reports of price concessions 
being available to substantial users. 

Business was generally described as 
disappointing, particularly in the re- 
sort areas which are experiencing 
poor weather. 

Quotations Aug. 2: Spring short 
patents $6.60@6.70, standard $6.50G 
6.60, high gluten $6.50 @ 6.60, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.04@6.12, standard $5.89@G 
5.97; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.38@ 
7.24; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.57; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.82@7.72; family $7.02. 

Buffalo: Price-shaving by mills re- 
sulted in a little flurry of spring 


wheat flour buying last week, with 
coverage ranging from 30 to 60 days. 
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For the week as a whole, prices were 
down 16¢, an adjustment to new crop 
values. Most of the drop took place 
in premiums. 

Kansas flour eased 2¢, mainly re- 
flecting elimination of the 3% ex- 
cise tax on freight. Sales were nom- 
inal. 


Clear flours were unchanged and 
tight. 
Cake flour was unchanged, but 


pastry declined 5¢. There was no in- 
terest. 

Bakeries, especially wholesalers 
serving the territory outside of Buf- 
falo, have complained abcut poor 
business. Their bun and roll trade 
has held up, but overall volume is 
down, due to unemployment and 
strikes in some towns. 

In Buffalo bakers are enjoying nor- 
mal summer turnover. 

One mill’s shipping directions were 
only fair and collections were still a 
little on the rugged side. 

Flour output was sharply below a 
week ago and a year ago. Only one 


mill put in a full 7-day week; one 
worked 6 days, one 5%3 days, two 
worked 5 days, and the remaining 


mill 4 days. 

Quotations Aug. 1: Spring family 
$7; high gluten $6.60 @ 6.84, short 
$6.30 @ 6.54, standard $6.20 @ 6.49, 
straight $6.44, first clear $6.18; hard 
winter short $5.82@6.25, standard 
$5.67@6.15, first clear $5.37@5.73; 
soft winter short patent $7.48@7.74, 
standard $7.04, straight $5.57, first 
clear $5.17 

New York: Prospective buyers of 
spring wheat flours centered their at- 
tention last week on progress of the 
spring wheat crop. Some modest pur- 
chases were made in the early part 
of the week because of a reduction in 
spring wheat flour prices, yet the dif- 
ferential between springs and hard 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $....@37.50 $33.50@34.00 $38.00@38.50 $....@47.00 $....@45.50 
Standard midds 38.50 35.50@36.00 39.50@40.00 50.00 49.50 
Flour midds 52.00@54.00 @47.00 a3 : ' 
Red dog @56.50 54.00@54.50 62.00@63.00 67.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $ @ $35.35@35.75 $37.50@38.00 $42.25@43.00 $ e 
Shorts @ 41.00@41.50.. S aasens 49.00@49.75 , 
Millrun @ @ ....@ @40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $49.00@50.00 $55.00@56.00 $60.00@6!.00 
Winnipeg 35.00@36.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@45.00 
L. 
winters continued rather wide. sack under the previous week. The 
Hence, spring wheat flour stocks were widest downward revisions occurred 
allowed to dwindle further. Most buy-in spring grades, reducing premiums 
ers anticipate easier wheat prices be- over hard winters and stimulating 


fore the crop is harvested in the’ interest among bakers and jobbers 
Northwest. Hard winter interest was However, this new attention did not 


limited since most bakers covered re- trigger any large crdering, although 

quirements for the current period volume was somewhat enhanced by 

earlier in the season. a spattering of small purchases. 
Quotations Aug. 4: Spring short A stumbling block to the resump- 


patent $6.51@6.61, standard $6.41@ tion of broader activity was the be- 
6.51, high gluten $6.81@6.91, clears  jjoef that new crop marketing might 
$6@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.03@6.11, standard $5.88@5.96; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.36 @ 7.10; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.25G 
5.50, high ratio $5.80@7.70; family $7 wake of recent buying. Meanwhile, 

Philadelphia: Prices were under’ there has been no improvement in 
pressure and closings were 5@20¢ the rate of consumption and many 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery 


bring a later opportunity to effect 
a further saving. Hard winters suf- 
fered from similar neglect in the 








Chicago Mpls Kans. City $St. Louis Buffejo 
Spring family $...@ $...@ SS Fe $ $...@7.00 
Spring top patent 6.00@6.15 @ ¢ @.. 
Spring high gluten ...@ 6.07@6.i7 6.60@4.84 
Spring short @ 5.77@5.87 @ . 6.20 6.30@6.54 
Spring standard 5.90@6.05 5.67@5.77 @ -.@6.10 6.20@6.49 
Spring straight @ € Ss 44 
Spring first clear 5.45@5.85 5.27@5.47 . 5.50 6.18 
Hard winter family @7.15 @ 6.00@6.60 5.05@685 ...@ 
Hard winter short 5.40@5.65 @ §.10@5.20 . €: 30 5.82@6.25 
Hard winter standard 5.30@5.55 @ 5.00@5.10 5.10 5.67@6.15 
Hard winter first clear @5.40 @ 4 “ » 85 ¢‘ 55 5.37@5.73 
Soft winter short patent @6.60 @ . : ; 7.48@7.74 
Soft winter standard . 4.85@5.55 @ @. @ ...@7.04 
Soft winter straight @ ¢: 450 . 5.57 
Soft winter first clear @4.75 @ 3.80 5.17 
Rye flour, white 4.98@5.50 4.66@4.67 @.. 5.42@5.54 
Rye flour, dark 4.23@4.25 3.91@3.92 @ @ 4.67@4.79 
Semolina, bulk @ @5.95 @ @ e@. 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Or! 
Spring family $...@7.00 $ $...@7.02 $6.70@7.00 $...@ 
Spring high gluten 6.81@6.9! 6.90@7.00 650@6.60 6.77@6.92 6.50@6.70 
Soring short ca 6.51@6.6! 6.60@6.70 6.60@6.70 6.48@6.62 : 
Spring standard : 6.41@6.5! 650@6.60 6 tt 60 6.38@6.52 6.40@6.60 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.40 640@6.50 6.12@6.42 6.21@6.42 5.65@5.95 
erd wister ‘dust 6.03@6.1| 5.95@6.05 6.04@6.12 5.90@5.95 5.55@5.70 
Hard winter standard 5.88@5.96 5.85@5.95 5.89@5.97 5.80@5.85 5.40@5.55 
Hard winter first clear e. @ 4.45@4.75 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ 5.30@5.65 
Soft winter straight 5 m ¥ 50 @ 5 a 57 ¢ ‘ 4 7095 is 
Soft winter first clear @ 4.25@4.70 
Rye flour, white @ 5.65@5.75 @ 5.35@5.38 
Rye flour, dark . @ @ @ 4.60@4.65 
Semolina, bulk @ @ @ @6.62 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family Peter? cccccccsecescsss $...@... Spring top patent easeees $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
GROSS co ccccccccsccccccccese sod —_ Bakers* s ~seeeee 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
PORN cncccesccctecébusesseses .--@4.%6 Winter exports? | sacs 4.05 sos am 


*100-ib. papers. ¢100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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46 
small establishments are shutdown 
tor vacation. 

Quotations Aug. 2: 100 Ib. cotton 


sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.90G 
7, short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
$6.50@6.60, first clear $6.40@6.50; 
hard winter short patent $5.95 @6.05, 
standard $5.85@5.95; soft winter 
nearby $4.80@ 4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying of spring 
patents was just moderate in the city 
and tri-state areas last week, mainly 
by bakers and jobbers with commit- 
ments shortly expiring, who still hope 
that spring patents will fall. 

Family patents are now quoted at 
$7 for advertised brands on 30-day 
delivery. Normal occurred tec 
jobbers. The majority of flour mill 
affices reported commitments on this 
basis as very good. Other patents lag- 

ed in sales last week and directions 
re on the slow side 

Quotations Aug. 1: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.80@5.85, medium 
$5.85@5.90, short $5.90@5.95; spring 
standard $6.38@6.52, medium $6.43G 


sales 
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6.57, short $6.48@6.62, first clear 
$6.21@6.42, high gluten $6.77@6.92; 
advertised family patents $7, unad- 
vertised $6.70@7; pastry and cake 
flours $5.12@7.75. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business is 
slack. Inquiries for hard winters 
came from larger bakeries, but price 
ideas were low. About the only com- 
mitments were to regular p.d.s. cus- 
tomers or scattered lots for 30 days. 
Little buying has been done to re- 
place supplies. Activity in springs 
failed to reach sizable proportions 
because of the high differential over 
hard winters. Bakers have been ob- 
taining good results without spring 
wheat flour in their mix. Active de- 
mand has persisted for high ash 
clears and prices were at a new sea- 
sonal high. Export flour business was 
slack, with only a trickle of orders 
from the Americas and a lack of 
business from most other countries. 
Expected buying of flour by Cuba did 
not materialize because the govern- 
ment postponed issuing of import 
licenses. Recent inquiries from South 
America failed to materialize. 

Quotations Aug. 1, carlots, 100-lb. 
multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.55@5.70, standard 









CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH™ 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








$5.40@5.55, first clear $4.45@4.75; 
spring short patent $6.40 @6.60, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.40, first clear $5.65@ 
5.95, high gluten $6.50@6.70; soft 
wheat short patent $5.30@5.65, 
straight $4.90@5.15, first clear $4.25 
@4.70, high ratio cake $5.75@6.20. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Mill grindings in the Pa- 
cific Northwest are starting to show 
a seasonal decline. No new export 
bookings were reported the past 
week. Domestic bakers have shown 
very little interest in new supplies. 

Quotatiohs July 31: Bakery flour, 
pastry, $4.96. 

Portland: Bookings are slow for 
this time of year, reflecting an in- 
ability to sell flour to the Philippines. 
Export mills are hopeful that the fi- 
nancial picture will change. Until 
then, export mills are operating very 
slowly, with some of the smaller ones 
down entirely. Domestic bookings are 
fairly good. Domestic mills are run- 
ning an average of five days a week. 
Quotations Aug. 1: High gluten $7.10, 
all Montana $6.79, clears $6.74, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.60, cake $6.93, pastry 
$5.83, pie $5.58, whole wheat $6.37, 
graham $5.75, cracked wheat $5.80, 
crushed wheat $6.10. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has called for ten- 
ders on 541 long tons of flour for 
shipment by Sept. 15, to close on Aug. 
7, 1958. 

Canadian mills welcomed the gov- 
ernment announcement of a gift of 
5,000 tons flour to Ceylon and a $2 
million loan to purchase flour, even 
though the mills may not feel the 
benefit until the end of 1958 or early 
1959. 

Domestic flour business is proceed- 
ing at a normal rate level, with prices 
firm. Quotations Aug. 1: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.95@6.20 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

While some sales of winter wheat 
flour have been made in the domestic 
market, the volume is small, and ex- 
port interest in this type of flour is 
lacking. Quotations Aug. 1: $4.05, 100 
lb. in export cottons, f.o.b. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

The harvesting of winter wheat is 
well under way, with good yields re- 
ported. Quotations Aug. 1: $1.45 @ 
1.46 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The cverseas movement 
of Canadian flour was down to 245,- 
000 sacks for the week ended July 
31, compared with clearances of 365,- 
200 the week previous. The latest 
figure, however, included 15,000 sacks 
shipped to _ International Wheat 
Agreement countries, compared with 
only 5,200 a week earlier. Domestic 
trade in flour remains steady and 
mills are operating to capacity. There 
is no accumulation of supplies and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Aug. 2: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $5.90@6.30; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.65@6.05; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s, $4.65@4.90. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: The rye markets 
turned softer last week, in keeping 
with a change in tone of other com- 
modity markets. Rye flour was off 
13¢ Aug. 1 from the previous week. 
Flour sales were scarce, with buyers 
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waiting for new crop arrivals and a 
more clearcut price basis. Quotations 
Aug. 1: Pure white No. 1 $4.66@4.67, 
medium $4.46@4.47, dark $3.91 @3.92. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices slipped 
in the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 4. Buyers are withhold- 
ing purchases of any significant quan- 
tities pending further market devel- 
opments, however. New crop rye has 
not moved appreciably yet. Quota- 
tions Aug. 1: White patent $4.98, 
medium $4.78@4.80, dark $4.23@4.25. 

Buffalo: Rye prices dropped 15¢ 
last week, to adjust to the new crop 
which is not large but in good condi- 
tion. Prices are expected to be some- 
what below current levels, however. 
Quotations Aug. 1: White $5.42 @ 
5.54, medium $5.22@5.34, dark $4.67 
@4.79. 

Pittsburgh: Further price reduc- 
tions in rye patents brought moder- 
ate 30-day commitments in the city 
and tri-state areas. Directions con- 
tinue fair. Quotations Aug. 1, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.35@5.38, medium $5.15@5.18, dark 
$4.60 @ 4.65, rye meal $4.80@4.85. 

Philadelphia: The trend in the local 
rye market was narrow last week, 
and demand continued to be meas- 
ured in terms of small purchases. The 
Aug. 1 quotation on rye white of $5.65 
@5.75 was 5¢ under the week before. 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 1: White 
patent $7.50, pure dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is fairly good, 
considering the season of the year. 
Prices remain firm, and there are ad- 
equate supplies. Quotations Aug. 1: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. .cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal is seasonal and 
stocks are only moderate, with prices 
steady. Quotations Aug. 2: Rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





millfeed market. Quotations Aug. 1: 
Bran $37.50, standard midds. $38.50, 
flour midds. $52@54, red dog $56.50. 

St. Louis: A weak undertone per- 
sisted in the millfeed market, induc- 
ing buyers to delay purchases and 
await more favorable prices. Sales 
have been light and mostly for the 
immediate needs of mixers. Formula 
feed sales have fallen slightly, add- 
ing to mixers’ caution in building up 
inventories. 

Flour mill running time is at a 
two-month peak, with prospects for 
continuing at this level for a time. 
Mills have found it difficult to keep 
millfeed production from building up 
on track. However, at the week-end 
tracks were clear and sales for ship- 
ment this week will almost equal 
production. Mills are hopeful the 
clean-up of supplies at other markets 
will result in a more stable level of 
prices during the coming week. 

Quotations Aug. 1: Sacked bran 
$35.35 @35.75, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $31@31.50, shorts $37@37.50, 
middlings $33@33.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds declined sharply 
last week. Supply far exceeded de- 
mand. Bran declined about $2.50 and 
middlings $4.50. Closing quotations 
were nominal, with a distinct barrier 
between buyer and seller at prevail- 
ing prices. Only a few scattered sales 
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were reported, mostly at the jobber 
level and designed to take care of 
immediate requirements. Interest in 
extended commitments, despite prof- 
fered price discounts, was non-exist- 
ent. Quotations Aug. 2: Bran $45.50, 
middlings $49.50. 


Buffalo: Curtailed flour output 
failed to prevent a slide in millfeed 
prices. There was no competition 
from the West, but buyers are re- 
sisting current levels. As a result, 
there was nothing to prop the mar- 
ket. Mixers’ business was off slightly 
in some areas. Running time ranged 
from 5 to 6 days. Bran ended the 
week $3.50 to $4 lower; middlings 
were down $5 to $5.50 and red dog 
held unchanged. Quotations Aug. 1: 
Bran $38@38.50, standard midds. 
$39.50@40, red dog $62@63. The bulk 
differential on both bran and mid- 
dlings was $4.50. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices sagged 
and sales dropped. Quotations Aug. 1, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $43.15 
@46.40, standard midds. $47.15@ 
49.90, flour midds. $57.15@60.40, red 
dog $65.15 @66.90. 


New Orleans: The sharp decline in 
millfeeds seems to have run its 
course. ‘There was only moderate de- 
mand for sacked feeds, although a 
slight pickup was noted. Feed mixers 
and jobbers displayed more interest 
in bulk feeds, but were reluctant to 
purchase in any volume, awaiting 
signs of market stability before re- 
plenishing depleted inventories. Job- 
bers and mixers purchased bulk mid- 
dlings more freely, taking enough to 
stabilize the market. Sacked feed was 
draggy. Jobbers had scattered orders. 
Quotations Aug. 1: Bran $42.25@43, 
shorts $49@49.75. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market strengthened $1 ton, 
bringing the level to $40, due to an 
improvement in export inquiry and 
a bunching up of ships arriving to 
load previous commitments. Local de- 
mand has also picked up. The net 
result is a slight shortage, which is 
likely to grow during August. Quo- 
tations Aug. 1: Millrun $40, standard 
middlings $48. 

Portland: Improved demand, slow- 
er operations of mills and export 
sales advanced millrun prices to $40, 
with middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Prices on red bran and 
millrun remained unchanged, with 
trade to the West Coast lagging and 
business barely steady in the Inter- 
mountain area. Mills are working to 
capacity 24 hours a day, 5 days a 
week. Supply and demand are about 
equal. Mills are sold well through the 
month. Quotations Aug. 2 (un- 
changed): Red bran and millrun $36, 
middlings $41. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $43, middlings $48. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$43.50, middlings $48.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed is holding up particularly 
well; prices and supplies are steady. 
Quotations Aug. 1: Bran $49@50, 
shorts $55@56, middlings $60@61, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 
slightly spotty, but prices remain 
unchanged and supplies are far from 
burdensome. Bran is heavy compared 
to shorts and middlings, but stocks 
are moving into British Columbia 
and Eastern Canada. Sales within 
the three prairie provinces are gen- 
erally unimportant. Quotations Aug. 
2: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $35@36 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $37@ 
42; middlings $42@45. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 
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FIRST BULK SHIPMENT—lIdeal Baking Co., Tyler, Texas, 
ceived its first bulk shipment of flour. Delivery was made by the Morrison 


Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 





recently re- 


Officials of the companies present to mark 


this occasion are, left to right, E. W. Morrison, Jr., vice president, Morrison 
Milling Co.; Ray Vanderpool, vice president, Ideal; E. W. Morrison, Sr., presi- 
dent of the milling concern; Milton Vanderpool, president of Ideal, and James 


Massey, vice president, Ideal. 





W. C. Theda Resigns 
Pacific Millers Post; 
H. W. Taylor Succeeds 


TACOMA, WASH.—W. C. Theda 
is resigning as secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Millers Assn., and retiring 
after six years at the Tacoma office. 

Howard W. Taylor becomes the 
new secretary-treasurer. Mr. Taylor 
retired as vice president of Centen- 
nial Mills, Inc., some time ago, after 
many years with the milling industry 
in this area, and after service as 
president of the North Pacific Millers 
Assn. 

Mr. Theda’s first job was _ book- 
keeper-stenographer with the L. G 
Campbell Milling Co. at Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. Attracted to the West 
by the Alaska Yukon Exposition in 
1909, he liked the country and landed 
a job as bookkeeper with Wenatchee 
Milling Co., in Wenatchee, Wash., 
gradually working up to manager, 
which position he held for many 
years. 

In Portland, Ore., he was manager 
of Columbia Milling Co. for two 
years. In 1933 he came to Washing- 
ton, as manager of the Tacoma Grain 
Co. All are milling plants of Centen- 
nial Mills, Inc., Seattle. 
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Robert B. Martin 
Joins Alabama Mills 


As Production Manager 


DECATUR, ALA.—Robert B. Mar- 
tin has joined Alabama Flour Mills 








here as production manager, it has 
been announced by Claude Carter, 
general manager of the mills. Mr. 


Martin relieves W. G. Smith who will 
become general manager of the com- 
pany’s Tunnel Hill, Ga., plant in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Carter said. 

The new production manager comes 
to Decatur from Waynesboro, Va., 
where he was plant manager of Roc- 
co Feeds of Augusta, Inc. He holds a 
B.A. degree in economics from 
Bridgewater (Va.) Callege. 

While in Waynesboro, Mr. Martin 
served on the agricultural committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


450,000 BU. STORAGE 
WATHENA, KANSAS—Two steel 
grain storage structures are being 
constructed east of here by Ben Ainlay 
of Troy, Kansas. The bins have a 
capacity of 450,000 bu. 


Flour Trader Dies 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Sylveste: 
E. Santangelo, 66, president, Ma- 
honing Valley Flour Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, which he founded in 1926, died 
of a heart attack Wednesday July 
30. He is survived by six sisters and 
was a member of St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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Harold H. Vogel 
Honored by St. Louis 


Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS—Harold H. Vogel, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., was honored at a 
testimonial dinner by members of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange the 
evening of July 30. A cocktail party 
preceded the dinner which was held 





in the ballroom of the Forest Park 
Hotel, and was attended by more 
than a hundred of his fellow mem- 


bers and friends 

The occasion of the dinner was to 
acknowledge Mr. Vogel's outstanding 
work as chairman of the _ special 
building committee of the Merchants 
Exchange which had charge of the 
construction of the recently com- 
pleted Merchants Exchange Building 

C. M. Roberts, Jr., Cargill, Inc 
icted as toastmaster. At the conclu- 
sion of the dinner, C. Robert Pom- 

er, president of the exchange, pre- 
sented Mr. Vogel with an exact re- 
plica of the new building, executed in 
bronze, inscribed with the grateful 
appreciation and good wishes of thx 
members. 

A past president of the Merchants 
Exchange, Mr. Vogel has been in 
charge of the St. Louis operations of 
Continental Grain Co. for the past 
10 years, and will shortly move to the 
New York offices of the company 





ADJUSTMENTS 

WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 4 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports July 28. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S, Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia st 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


st FLOUR Cartes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








NAtiona!l 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 








E. J. BURKE 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 








-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











, Quality Flour for Every Need , 


Cliff. Morris& Co. 


Se nome 
NEW YORK ™ 
—eeeeeeeEeEeEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEE—Eeee 


a 82 Reaver Street 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomesnec 











—— 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


| 
Flour Brokers 
| OVAHA ‘NI 

} 


N« Yor 
[a 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y 
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WASHINGTON — In the first 
formally-proposed amendment to 
the definitions and standards of 
identity for bread since they were 

promulgated in 1952, the Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
filed a petition under the Hale 
amendment proposing that the defi- 
nition and standard of identity for 
bread be amended. 





WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


The amendment would provide for 
adding wheat gluten, meeting speci- 
fied functional tests, as an optional 
ingredient. The petition says that the 
purpose to be served by the added 
wheat gluten is to make a stronger 
dough with improved gas-retaining 
properties capable of yielding better 
finished baked products. 

The American Bakers Assn. report- 
ing the proposed amendment to its 
membership as Bulletin No. 879, used 
the example of hamburger buns with 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA tr 399.2 jms ae not 


FANCY No. I All interested persons may present 

Milled from Carefully Selected their views in = age m4 

proposal for amendment. Views an 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT comments should be submitted in 
quintuplicate, addressed to the Hear- 
ing Clerk, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Room 5440, 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

The proposal of the Hercules 
Powder Co. would amend Section 17 
(a) of the definition and standard of 
identity for bread by adding a new 
sub-paragraph to provide for the ad- 
ditional optional ingredient as fol- 
lows: 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 



















Everybody talks uniformity— 


ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


“(15) Wheat gluten derived from 
wheat four from which starch has 
been removed by washing with 
water until the gluten contains not 
less than 75% protein on a mois- 
ture-free basis (not less than 
13.16% nitrogen using the factor 
5.7); provided that the gluten is 
not denatured during drying as de- 

















Amendment to Bread Standards Would 
Provide for Addition of Wheat Gluten 


termined by the test hereinafter 
set forth; and provided further 
that the term ‘wheat flour’ shall 
mean the food whose standard of 
identity is prescribed by 15.1 of 
this chapter, except that the per- 
cent of ash therein, calculated to 
a moisture-free basis, is not more 
than 2.3. To determine whether 
the wheat gluten is denatured use 
a laboratory sigma mixer of 1 pint 
capacity (Carl Heinrich Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.). Place 100 cubic centi- 
meters of water at 25° C. in the 
mixer and start the mixer. Add 
30 grams of wheat gluten gradu- 
ally so as to aid dispersion. Time 
of addition is noted and the sam- 
ple observed continuously until 
such time as the approach of dough 
formation is marked by a visual 
change in consistency of the furry. 
When the gluten begins to ag- 
glomerate and separate from the 
water, the mixer is stopped. If the 
resulting pieces of agglomerated 
gluten can be combined into one 
large dough mass showing the 
homogeneity, elasticity and flm- 
forming properties of an undena- 
tured gluten, the dough-forming 
point has been reached. If not, mix- 
ing is resumed until the material 
does show the above properties. 
The mixing time required for the 
formation of the dough is noted. 
If a sample of gluten forms a 
dough within 60 minutes the gluten 
has not been denatured during dry- 
ing. If the gluten does not form 
a dough after mixing for 1 hour 
under the above-controlled condi- 
tions the gluten is deemed to have 
been denatured during drying.” 


Unless there are objections to the 
proposed amendment, or unless it be- 
comes necessary to hold a_ public 
hearing to consider it further, the 
standards will be amended by the 
proposal to be effective 90 days later. 
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REPORT REACH—Little 
Louis 
Park, Minn., reached a freshly baked 
cookie and more than 10 million read- 


ANNUAL 
Jane Marie Mellange, 2',, St. 


ers in this photo which appeared 
Aug. 3 in General Mills, Inc., 30th 
annual report. This picture § and 


others, done as a 20-page magazine 
supplement, received extra distribu- 
tion with Sunday newspapers in the 
heavily populated metropolitan cen- 
ters of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


Williams Baking Co. 
Elects New President 


SCRANTON—Wayne P. Williams 
was elected president of the Williams 





Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., at a re- 
organization meeting in the company 
offices 

Virgil Shader was named vice 
president and Michael J. Lucas, 
treasurer. The executive committee, 
which will help to guide the business 
operations, comprises: Gerald B 
Payn, chairman; Major Le White, Jr 
and Everett B. Thomas. 

Mr. Williams succeeds his father 
the late Gerard R. Williams, who 


died in June 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 





1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Witt C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparricx, Vice Pres, 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurIsSTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
are in a position to augment and 
supplement the company’s product 


lines by the production of flour made 
from spring wheat grown in the 
Northwest and soft wheat grown in 
Missouri and southern Illinois, as well 
as flour produced from winter wheat 
egrown in the Southwest. The com- 
pany is proceeding to integrate and 
coordinate the operations of the St. 
Louis plant with the company’s ex- 
isting properties. Programs are be- 
ing developed for the institution of 
such changes and improvements as 
may be necessary so as to increase ef- 
ficiency and to effect economies. 
Meanwhile, the St. Louis mills are be- 
ing operated at a satisfactory rate of 
production.” 

Mr. Pease reported that the com- 
pany’s wage and salary rates and the 
cost of operating supplies and simi- 
lar items continue to rise. In connec- 
tion with wage adjustments _insti- 
tuted in July, 1957, the company en- 
tered into negotiations with unions 
representing certain of the employees 
of the company for a revision of the 
company’s pension plan relating to 
such employees. These negotiations 
were finally concluded and an agree- 
ment in principle was reached in 
July, 1958. Detailed provisions of the 
new plan have not yet, however, been 
worked out. 

Since the revised pension plan is 
subject to approval by the company’s 
board of directors and C M & E stock- 
holders, the annual meeting of the 
company is being delayed to the sec- 
ond Thursday in December, Mr. 
Pease reported, in order to allow for 
stockholders approval of the revised 
pension plans in addition to normal 
business. 

The directors authorized the pay- 
ment of contingent compensation of 
$146,790 to 145 officers and employees 
of the company and its subsidiaries 

Including the St. Louis properties 
acquired in June, 1958, the company 
and its subsidiaries operate 17 flour 
mills with an aggregate daily capac- 
ity of 57,650 sacks. The aggregate 
storage capacity of the grain eleva- 
tors operated by the company and its 
subsidiaries is 24,800,000 bu. 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASG ow, Cc. 
IMPORTERS OF 
OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL SITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR 





—— 5 _- 7 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”’ Dundee 
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Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,” London 


Cable Address: 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
July Aug 
25 ! 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 39% 27 39 37% 
Allis-Chalmers 27'2 22 26 26% 
Pfd. $3.25 102% 
Am. Bakeries Co 444 34/2 43% 43% 
Am. Cyanamid 52% 39/2 48% 49% 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 34% 34% 
Borden 72 60% 69' 70% 
Cont. Baking Co 40 27% 39 38% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 104 105 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 45 33 44, 45 
Pfd. $7 169 159 162 165 
Cream of Wheat 35/4 
Dow Chemical 63 52'e 62 61% 
Gen. Baking Co i 9% Ii 1% 
Pfd. $8 140 125 140 40 
Gen. Foods Corp. 69 48 64% 68 
Gen. Mills, Inc. B0'2 60'4 78% 79% 
Pfd. 5% 117 2 113 13 
Merck & Co 60 36% 58 59% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 51 41% 49% 49 
Pfd 7 , 168 1582 163 16! 
Pfizer, Chas. 77 49% 72 75'% 
Pfd —ee le 99/2 99% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 60% 42'2 59 58'/4 
Procter & Gamble 68'%4 55 65 68's 
Quaker Oats Co 46% 37a 43% 44% 
Pid. $6 140'/ 
St. Regis Paper Co 38% 264 38% 38% 
Stand. Brands, Inc 55% 40% 54 54% 
Pfd. $4.50 85'2 TW. %19% 79 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 40 39% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 89% 88 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% Bie 31% 
Victor Ch. Works 31% 23% 31 31% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 12% 12% 
Pfd. $5.50 88 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 101 105 
Cream of Wheat . 35 35 \/a 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 82 83! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 97 98 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 140'2 142 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. %6 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 98 100'/ 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 79'% 82 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 86 88'/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
July Aug 
25, | 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Ciose 
Burry Biscuit Corp 4% 3% S 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 3.98 2.41 3.782 3.90 
Pfd. $5 133 1232 131% 131 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N.Y 35 27 32% 
Pfd. $5 102 96 99'/2 
Omar, inc 17" 7% 15 17” 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 27% 24 25% 25% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co 3'/ 3% 
Pfd : 65 75 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
July July 
19 26 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3.30 3.45 
Pfd. B 55 45 52'/2 
Can. Bakeries $ 5% 6 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.75 
+r 8 7 7% 7 
Pfd 48 37 "482 46 
Catelli Food, A. 32 29 32 32 
8 ; 4) 40 ; 40 
Cons. Bakeries 9 7 8'%4 7M 
Federal Grair Al 26 39 38'/2 
Pfd 30% 25'2 28 28'/2 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.95 7.00 7.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd = 0 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd 128 125 125 
Maple Leaf Mig 9% 9 8 
Ptd 95 85 95 
McCabe Grain, A 2 16% 22 
7 : 242 23% 23'2 
Ogilvie Flour 33 26 32! 32% 
Pfd . 155 130 145 *125 
Std. Brands *48 "7 S 
Toronto Elevs 2 17 22% 23 
United Grain, A 16 152 *16' 
Weston, G A 33 21! 30'%2 32! 
33 21 30'2 32% 
Pid. 412% 97 87 95 95'4 


*Less than board 


lot 
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Pillsbury to Issue 
100,000 Additional 


Shares Common Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., announced plans to issue 
100,000 additional shares of its com- 
mon stock for sale to the public about 
the middie of August. A registration 
statement covering the shares has 
been filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission 

Goldman, Sachs & Co 
Jaffray & Hopwood are expected to 
head underwriters who will offer the 
shares to the public 

The proceeds of the financing will 
be used for capital expenditures and 
for working capital. Capital expendi- 
tures during the present fiscal year 

nding May 31, 1959, are expected to 
be about $7 million compared with 
$4.8 million for the last fiscal year 

At May 31, 1958, the company’s 
capitalization consisted of $20,300,- 
000 of long-term debt, 51,132 shares 
of $4 preferred stock and 938,790 
shares of common stock. 


has 


and Piper 





BREAD 


General Mills Develops 
“Power Meter’ Offer 


MINNEAPOLIS—The “All-Ameri- 
can power meter,” which measures 
an individual’s hitting power in golf 
or baseball, is being distributed as a 
premium by Wheaties, General Mills, 
Inc., cereal. 

The power meter 
long and has the 
thermometer. There is one for base- 
ball and one for golf, the only dif- 
ference being that the baseball meter 
measures distance by feet, the golf 
meter by yards. 

It is fastened with tape 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





is only two inches 
appearance of a 


to the bat 


or golf club. The individual swings 
(no ball is necessary), and the power 
meter measures the potential dis- 


the ball would have traveled if 
had been proper contact. Each 
power meter, which retails for $2 
can be secured by sending 50¢ and 
two Wheaties box tops to General 
Mills 


tance 
there 
















Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


f (Flour and Starch Union, 
Wy a Ltd.) 
SNELENGAS aa Heerengracht 9 
iI a 
a 2 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
a . 1 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Cable Address Dorreach,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











Comm. Venn, Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CQO. 


AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 sas ¢ adéess: OSIEC 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address 
Damrak 20-22 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DrrLoma,”’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
R r 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO? 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


























IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, : FLOUR MERCHANTS 
teed hie 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool able Ad 8 slaszow 

STOLP & CO., LT D. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS e Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and epaywaent flours 
Pro-forma contract stating rms and conditions in full 
will be sent request 
% oa ae | Ty. r 7 y 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: hygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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FARM BILL 


(( tinued from page 3) 





by statute at not less than 60% of 
parity, adjusted to feed value rela- 
tionship to corn. 

USDA strategy, as the house took 
up its agriculture committee’s farm 
bill—one not acceptable to the de- 
partment in several respects—found 
itself on uncertain ground, with the 
result that through floor tactics the 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Republican leadership was able to 
defer consideration of the House bill 
until Aug. 6. 

At the outset, USDA and the ad- 
ministration leadership had hoped 
either to beat the House committee 
position by killing consideration of 
the measure on the House floor, 
where it appeared under a suspension 
of rules, unavailable for amendment. 
In short, a take it or leave it basis. 

The bill came out of the House 
committee presumably on a unanim- 
ously favorable vote, but this means 
little when the background is known. 
The Republican committee majority 
voted to get the measure out of com- 
mittee, confident that it would sub- 
sequently be beaten on the House 
floor, or ultimately in a conference 
committee of both chambers. 

Even if the House bill passes, there 
is a big area of compromise available 
for conference. The crux of the whole 
issue concerns the relaxation of cot- 
ton and rice acreage for the 1959 
crops. Unless some farm bill—either 
the Senate or House bill—is adopted, 
cotton acreage next year will be cut 
back from 17 million-plus acres to 
about 14 million-plus under the ex- 
isting farm law. For rice, the acreage 
would be reduced from the current 
1.6 million acres to 800,000 acres next 
year. 

Few, if any, persons believe that 
the cotton-rice contingents in Con- 
gress dare go back home and tell 
their constituents that this is the 
best they can get. 

After a bad beating on the House 
floor over the issue of the high price 
support “omnibus” bill, the commit- 
tee leaders, sensing the Senate guide 
when it passed its own bill lowering 
price supports and adopting a sup- 
port basis of market price rather 
than parity as its concept for com- 
modities, wrung out a bill accepting 
the lowered levels of support, but 
used as the bench mark a parity con- 
cept rather than the market price. 

The House committee leaders took 
up the first proposal of USDA which 
asked for lowered levels of support— 
a 60 to 90% of parity support with 
the level of support resting on the 
discretion of the secretary of agri- 
culture. 

At this point, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation intervened to pro- 
test that it would not accept any 
such discretion in a secretary of agri- 
culture and it urged the use of a sup- 
port level of 90% of the three year 
national average market price, or the 
higher of that level or not less than 
certain fixed dollars and cents mini- 
mums. 

On the Senate side, USDA accepted 
the bureau position and the Senate 
adopted that measure, applicable in 
differing crop years for corn, rice 
and cotton. 

USDA appears to have won its 
fight for lowered levels of price sup- 
port, although it finds it necessary 
to make some further concessions to 
the opposition. 

The big issue will be—shall the test 
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be effected on the House floor and 
left for conference committee adjust- 
ment, or will the House revolt and 
adopt the Senate bill as it rejects 
again its committee’s proposals? 

But this is the net summation 
either Congress accepts USDA de- 
mands of a minimum level of cotton 
price support at not less than 30¢ 
Ib. middling inch and not less than 
$1.10 bu. for corn, or the bill will be 
vetoed. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Benjamin A. Ragir of 
Ekco Dies at 44 


CHICAGO—Benjamin A. Ragir, di- 
rector and former president of Ekco 
Products Co., died July 29 at Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago. He was 
44 years old. 

Mr. Ragir, who was a graduate of 
the Chicago College and Law School 
and a practicing attorney until 1946, 
joined Ekco as secretary and within 
four years became president of the 
firm. He was only 36 years old at 
the time of his election as president. 
He remained president of Ekco until 
he retired early in 1958. 

He is survived by his wife, the for- 
mer Julia Nathan of Tyler, Texas, 
and two children, Sonia 17, and John 
Arthur 8, and his mother, Sophia 
Ragir of Chicago, Ill. 

Prior to assuming the presidency 
of Ekco in 1950, he was successively 
secretary (1946), vice president 
(1947) and executive vice president 
(1948). 

Upon retirement as president, Mr. 
Ragir continued as a member of the 
board of directors of Ekco Products 
Co. and of Prestige Group, Ltd., Ek- 
co’s English subsidiary, and Ekco- 
Alcoa Containers, Inc., a jointly owned 
firm. He then became an executive 
consultant for Ekco and established 
offices as a consultant and as legal 
counsel to the law offices of David 
Altman, Chicago. 
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Chicago Feed Club 
Outing in Milwaukee 
Attracts 60 Golfers 


MILWAUKEE—tThe first mid-sum- 
mer golf outing of the Chicago Feed 
Club, held at the North Hills Coun- 
try Club here Aug. 1, drew around 
60 golfers, with 75 for dinner and 
the baseball game in the evening. 
Members and guests varied their ac- 
tivities with golf, a visit to the Pabst 
breweries, and a Milwaukee Braves- 
San Francisco Giants baseball game. 

Up to this year the club has limit- 
ed its golf outings to one in the 
spring and another in the fall. 

Several prizes were distributed, and 
among the winners were the follow- 
ing: Robert R. Weihe, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, on the first 
golf award with a low net of 68. 
Joseph McDermott, Kraft Bag Corp., 
won the second low net. Theodore 
P. Thery, Feed Bag, Milwaukee, took 
the first non-participant prize, and 
the third golf award was taken by 
D. L. Mann, Western Condensing Co., 
Appleton, Wis. 

Participating in the blind bogey 
prizes were Edward M. Furman, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis.; Robert G. White, Bob White & 
Co.; William A. Rothermel, Merck & 
Co.; Robert W. Carpenter, Distillation 
Products Industries; Eldon H. Roes- 
ler, the Feed Bag; George F. Barrett, 
Chicago Feed Ingredient Co.; John H. 
Wilson, Clinton Corn Processing Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, and William A. Harris, 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 
HELP WANTED 
te a emma v ieectenedtiitinaeaditteeeen 
WANTED: SHIFT MILLER—800 SACKS 
Soft Wheat Easter re r wor 
£ iw W . 
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Abraham Sugar, 
Chicago Jobber, Dies 


CHICAGO—Abraham Sugar, part- 
ner, Northwestern Flour & Feed Co., 
well known jobber of flour and sev- 
eral other commodities, died sudden- 
ly Aug. 2 while sitting in his car 
at the place of business, 1800 N. St 
Louis Ave. He old. Sur- 
vivors include his and 
daughter. Funeral services were held 
in Chicago Aug. 4. 


was 47 years 
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Mrs. F. A. Durrant Dies 

LAKE CITY, MINN.—Mrs. Frank 
A. Durrant, wife of Frank A. Dur- 
rant, retired traffic manager of Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., died here July 27 
She is survived by her husband, a 
son, a daughter and seven grandchil- 
dren. 
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The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services 2vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.” —A Kansas City 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
grain company executive.* 


Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
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est and value to us and the book is in the : 

; . . customary quality tradition of The North- ! 
mulative record maintained ~ y i 
. ! 

by The Northwestern Miller ' 
and upon information de- ; 
rived from current general : 
questionnaires to the indus- . 
try. Mills are listed by state i 
° ° . ' 

or provincial location and i 
! 


westera Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request 











, there is a general alphabeti- Dip hihi) deen mene’ 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 

appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 


grain storage capacity is also furnished when @ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
available. magazine serving the milling industry and the 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


grain trade 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, @ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills in one source information on the flour, feed, 
and durum mills in the United States are grain and baking industries. 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. @ The library, for reference and research 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- @ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 


THE NORTHWESTERN Published Every Week for the 
> Flour Industry and Grain Trade 
250! Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Many of our customers have been baking 
POLAR BEAR flour for 20 years or more. 
POLAR BEAR is a difficult flour for 
which to find a substitute as uniform, as 
dependable, as full of good baking day after 
day. 
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King Midas Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


\A/i41 7 Ps Wma salad 
VVIU i FiOQu ‘| . 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


e The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
e Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 


e Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 





urate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 


Dyox machine for ac 
and application of chlorine dioxide gas. 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Automation comes 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 

The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 


to Chaldea! (8,000 B.c. 


sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
industries since man first began to be civilized. 

General Mills believes that constant search for 
improvement is the reason bread is as important 
in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








